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Students make pins in honor of 


Bias response strives for change 


By Justin Ranicar 
Staff Writer 


Last month, The Defender published 
a front page story focusing on incidents 
of bias affecting the campus. These cases 
were detailed in a “Bias Incident Report” 
timeline, giving a detailed overview of 
the proceedings. The BRT is working 
to address issues in a more timely and 
efficient manner. These incidents have 
continued, and there’s even been a 
recent spike in reported incidents. Kerry 
Leach, head of the BRT sees a positive 
correlation between the aforementioned 
Defender article and the rise in reports 
since. 

An email sent out on Thursday, April 
13, detailed instances of racist threats 
scrawled onto a bathroom mirror in a 
residence hall on Friday, April 7, and 
sexist slurs left on a townhouse. Given 
the continued vandalization of bulletin 
boards and other displays on campus, 
the BRT acknowledges the need to 
address and deal with these incidents by 
pooling all available resources. 

Dawn Ellinwood and Micalee Sulli- 
van, both members of the BRT, provided 
accounts which corroborated the official 
story pertaining to April 7. 

Leach lent additional detail to these 
events. The second floor bathroom was 
discovered by the residence assistant 
(RA). The mirror and wall were covered 
a “number of times” in the expletive. 

At some point between the RA’s dis- 
covery and report, someone smeared the 
words, presumably having taken offense 
with them. Still, notice was sent out to 
the community, and further investiga- 
tion will follow. 

Other incidents from that same 
weekend include the now infamous 
“scale incident,” and another occasion 
of inflammatory writing found outside a 


townhouse. 

The BRT investigates all reports 
thoroughly. They also keep groups and 
associations, like Student Affairs and 
Public Safety, in the loop. 

This does not always make for easily 
viable solutions. With regards to what 
Leach sees as the “purely political” town- 
house scribbles, there is a lack in proper 
protocol for much response beyond 
finding someone to come forward. 

“For now, the BRT... are still inter- 
viewing people,” she said. “We're not 
chiming in yet... letting the right people 
do their work... waiting and seeing who 
comes forward, taking info as it comes.” 

For some, the efforts of the BRT 

have already taken discernible effect. 
As an RA in Joyce's South Wing, Reid 
Watkins, ’19, appreciates the time and 
energy which looked to have gone into 
making it all possible. 

“I was surprised at how much had 
apparently been done over the winter 
break,” he said. “Kerri Leach and the 
others had lots to say at the unveiling... 
seemed to take a lot of meetings and 
manpower.” 

Others are hardly so impressed, like 
Pedro Pereira, ’18, who, as a minority 
and an immigrant, saw great appeal in 
something like the BRT, but has been 
left questioning its purpose and results 
thus far. 

“The BRT was basically pitched... 
as an extension of the role Resident Life 
was already supposed to be doing,” he 
said. “It seemed to separate responsibili- 
ties... bumping requests up a hierarchi- 
cal ladder that doesn’t appear to end.” 

Even in these early days, it remains to 
be seen if the BRT can rise above some 
of these growing pains, contending with 
problems, internal and external, like 
effective crisis solutions, or more reliable 
transference of information.@ 


late classmate 


By Katie Farrell 
Staff Writer 


As the 2017 Commencement ap- 
proaches, it comes time for the senior 
class to conclude their careers as Saint 
Michael's students by recognizing those 
who have influenced them and helped 
them along the way of their journey. This 
year’s graduating class will be waving 
goodbye to the place they have called 
home for four years while missing some 
people. 

Sarah Green, a member of the senior 
class, has organized pins for any stu- 
dents, faculty, or family members to wear 
during the commencement season in 
order to recognize their beloved friend, 
Jerry Collins, who passed away this fall. 
“They represent him still being a part of 
our class,’ Green said . 

Jack O’Callaghan ‘17, one of Collins’ 
best friends since their start at Saint 
Michael’s, described the pins as very rep- 
resentative of Collins’ personality. “The 
pins that were made for Jerry [are] basi- 
cally just a more permanent recreation of 
the pins we made just after he died. The 
purple and zebra colors are the colors 
of his infamous P-Day shirt. His P-Day 
shirt is very symbolic of him because it 
was a very provocative and obscene kind 
of statement, it kind of just wraps who 
Jerry was.” 

Natalie Chamberlain, 17, was anoth- 
er close friend of Collins. “We wanted 
some way to remember him and honor 
him at graduation and have him there 
with us,” says senior Natalie Chamber- 
lain. “The whole idea was to be able to 
carry him with us through graduation.” 

Green had the original idea to create 
these pins. After speaking with a family 
friend who owns a trophy company, she 
set up a Go Fund Me page and began 
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fundraising. “Within three days we met 
the goal. I only needed $1400 and I 
ended up with $2800,” Green said. 

The remaining money not used for 
the pins will be donated to NAMI, the 
National Alliance on Mental Illness. Stu- 
dents at Saint Michael’s participated in 
a mental health walk put on by NAMI a 
week following the death of Collins. 

For some students, wearing pins or 
other awarded decorations at graduation 
means much more than just their face 
value. “It symbolizes commitment and 
accomplishment of something,” said 
Peggy Imai, Director of Study Abroad. 
Graduation apparel can symbolize a 
person's experience with at St. Michael’s 
College, representing their hard work 
and achievement over a period of time. 

Collins’ peers are not only hoping 
to carry him through graduation with 
them, but they represent bonds that were 
created throughout a college experience, 
just as other sashes and pins are meant 
to do. “Being friends with him was really 
easy to do,” Chamberlain said, as there 
are 2,000 pins available for his many 
friends to wear to hold him with them as 
they spend some of their last moments 
on campus. 

If you would like to grab a pin, they 
are available in the campus store. @ 
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Rebranding, refocusing and retention__ 


Declining high school grads will affect St. Michael’s 


By Madeline Hughes 
Executive Online Editor 


Tension has been high this spring 
in the admissions office at St. Michael’s 
College. Rising costs of higher education, 
along with a declining pool of students _ 
in New England, has hit the smaller 
colleges of this region particularly hard, 
and St. Michael’s is no exception. The 
postmark deadline for enrolling 2017-18 
students to send in deposits was May 
1. Online deposits have been submitted 
and mailed deposits are still rolling in. 
And the numbers reveal much about the 
future of the college. 

“It’s been a flurry of activity over the 
weekend,” said Sarah Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of enrollment at St. Michael’s as of 
May 2. “I’m not going to give you an 
exact number, but we feel we are on pace 
to reach our budget goal. The number 
changes by the hour.” 

The “budget goal” for enrolled first year 
students for the 2017-18 school year is 
489, Kelly said. 

There is intense competition for 
students among the competitor colleges, 
who have gone to their waitlists, Kelly 
said. 

Challenges for colleges are many and 
one critical element is that there is a 
decline in high school students in New 
England, which means there are less 
eligible students for colleges to recruit, 


To add to the challenges, Kelly said, 
high school students are applying to 
between seven and 10 colleges, a greater 
number than ever before. “That automat- 
ically increases competition and makes 
it more difficult to get students. It’s not 


really wanting to be 1,600, it is making 


sure that if the demographics are not in 
our favor, the competition is not in our 
favor, we are okay.” 

This does not necessarily mean aim- 
ing for future class sizes of 400 students. 
Getting the right amount of students 
means taking into consideration the 
retention rate because not every student 
who commits to St. Michael’s comes and 
not every student stays all four years. 

Though the retention rate of students 
hovers around 90 percent year to year, 
which is good according to Kelly. 

Right now there are two major 
problems facing higher education in 
New England — a decrease in potential 
students and increased competition 
between colleges — according to Kelley. 
This dilemma comes at a crossroads of a 
rebranding strategy for the school. 

“What I do see for a while at least is 
being a little smaller because one of the 
things we don’t want is to anyway lessen 
the perceived quality of the college,” said 
President Jack Neuhauser. “Strategically 
that would be a mistake, it is hard to 
recover from that.” 


“One of the things we don’t want is to 


anyway lessen the perceived quality of the 


college.” 


-President Jack Neuhauser 


especially from private Catholic schools, 
the main pool of students from which St. 
Michael's recruits year after year. Foresee- 
ing this trend, St. Michael’s has decided 
to reduce the student body to 1,600 
students. 

“Given the decrease in demographics 
of the Northeast, the declining birth 
rates in the Northeast, these are the reali- 
ties,” Kelly said. 

Seventy percent of college students 
stay within a 200 mile radius of their 
homes, according to a study in the 2009 
Journal of College Admissions. With 
Canada as our Northern neighbor, that 
exacerbates the problem, Kelly said. The 
northeast is seeing a 9.5 percent decline 
in high school graduates, while there are 
515 colleges in the Northeast competing 
for those students. 


Four times 500 equals 2,000, 
right? 


Take last year, for example, where the 
incoming class was just under 500 stu- 
dents. If all the classes are around 500, 
then wouldn't that mean about 2,000 


_ students? 


“Tt’s not 500 times four because they 
don’ stay,” Kelly explained. With about 
a 90 percent retention rate that means 
about 450 students are staying past their 
first year. Students might not graduate 
in four years, some students may trans- 
fer and some may transfer in and some 
students have AP credits, sometimes 
allowing them to graduate earlier. There- 
fore to keep the student body at 2,000 
you would want more than 500 entering 


their first year in the fall. 
“We are planning for J 


515 
Colleges 









9.5% Decline 
in high school 


students in the Northeast 


INFOGRAPHIC BY MADELINE HUGHES 


St. Michael’s College generally recruits from the Northeast, which are the states included 
in the map. Also, 70 percent of students go to college within a 200 mile radius, as defined 


by the purple square. 


right around 500 students” Kelly said. 
“It's not where we budget for though, 
because that would be kind of derelict 
of us to budget for that then have all of 


these crazy things happen.” 


I like St. Mike’s 
The last time St. Michael’s rebranded, 
was in 2010. St. Michael’s current tag- 

line is “I like St. Mike’s.” The emphasis 
was on the happiness of students, but af- 
ter brand testing, the college realized the 
messaging was not showcasing the full 
academic side to St. Michael’s according 
to Kelly. 

Student demographics have been 
shifting in recent years as well. The most 
recent classes have gone up in academic 
standing over the past few years. SAT 
scores have been steadily increasing for 
accepted students, 20 percent of last 
year’s accepted students were eligible for 
the honors program and 49 percent were 
from the top 25 percent of their grad- 
uating class. The number has steadily 
increased, according to Kelly. 

“When you get better, your ranking 
goes up and now we are top 100, we are 
99th in the country in liberal arts, which 
is big,” said Kelly. 


Students who perform better academ- 


also more likely to travel, according to 
Kelly. Thus, recruiting efforts have been 
stepped up in areas such as California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Florida, Maryland 
and Virginia where the high school stu- 
dent population is growing, said Michael 
Stefanowicz, director of admissions. 


Bracing for the long term 

Like all New England colleges, St. 
Michael’s has anticipated and planned 
for a declining number of high schoolers 
in New England. 

In 2013-2014 St. Michael’s put 
together the Strategic Assessment Task 
Force (SAT), a group of faculty, staff, 
administration and Board of Trustee 
members that looked at trends in higher 
education that would be relevant to the 
college. This committee delved into the 
prospects of enrollment in New England 
because that is where the college mainly 
gets its students, giving their findings 
over to the administration to make the 
final decisions, said to John O’Meara, 
an SAT member and physics professor. 

Beyond the physical numbers of high 
school population, overall the dynamics 
are shifting and a widening wealth gap 
is making it harder to afford college for 


large amounts of students, said Vince 


Dispelling the housing rumors: 


* St. Michael’s will not be closing Ryan Hall, those beds are needed for 


the 2017-2018 school year. 


¢ St. Michael’s will not be housing students on North Campus, no 
decisions have been made as to what to do with the property. 
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Parking problems plague campus 


Ticketing and the driving culture on campus 
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Parking zone breakdown: 





fi Zone G Of 2 
MH Zone A 147 
~ BB Zone B 171 
& Zone C 149 
— Zone D 89 


C, like one student at the meeting com- 
plained to have been this year. Upper- 
classmen who buy the general pass would 
then be nearly immune from tickets and 
there would be decreased reliance on 
enforcement. 

Doing away with the four zone model 
would mean that instead of competing 
with the other 140 passholders in Zone 
A for a parking spot, youd be competing 
with the other 566 people that live in the 
new building and suites. 

Meghan Feenan, ’19, currently parks 
her car on North campus. When she . 
needs her car, “I will physically run there 
at 7 AM, which sucks,” she said. 

If parking on main campus were to be 
all general next year, Feenan said: “That 
would be awesome, but I would be upset 
if someone got a spot over me who did 
not necessarily rely on it for education 
purposes.” 

Babcock calls the lack of parking on 
campus “an infrastructure problem’. 
Building more lots is economically and 
environmentally restricted. 


By Jordan Mathieson 
Staff Writer 


There are 833 student parking spaces 
on main campus. Deciding who gets to 
park where and how to enforce parking 
is a well known struggle at Saint Mike's 
and often leaves drivers grumbling. 

“Paying $100 for a pass then being 
unable to find a spot even remotely close 
my building on such a small campus is 


not ideal,” said Amanda Donahoe 718. 


At a campus meeting on April 24, 
the Parking Working Group, composed 
of faculty, staff, and students, opened 
up the discussion to the Saint Michael’s 
community. 

To regulate parking, Public Safety 
has been using an enforcement heavy 
model relying on ticketing and, increas- 
ingly, towing. Doug Babcock, Head of 
Public Safety, said “we are not trying to 
make up the college deficit with parking 


tickets..” 


The Parking Working Group pro- 
posed that main campus do away with 
zones. In this model, a main campus 
parking pass would mean Junior or Se- 
nior passholders could park anywhere. 

“T love that idea,” said Rudy Galicia 
18, “I wouldn’t mind paying extra for 
that.” 

Having the ability to park anywhere 
on main campus would mean that if a 
Zone A passholder can’t find a spot, they 
wouldnt’ be ticketed for parking in Zone 


Some people suggested changing the 
culture at St. Michael’s could solve the 
parking problem. ; 

Students often use their cars to get 
around campus. Jon Milazzo, Parking 
Working Group member and Coordi- 
nator of Athletic Equipment and Game 
Operations at Saint Michael’s, has 
noticed athletes will drive to and from 
practice. He says “it’s a cultural thing, 
it’s a mindset that you have to use your 
vehicle to go where you want to go.” @ 


‘ADMISSIONS’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


Bolduc, professor of sociology. He explained that it is 
often harder for low income students to go to more 
selective colleges and universities, like St. Michael’s. 
However, for-profit and community colleges have high- 
er failure rates, so students who do enroll often don't 
reap the benefits of a degree. 

St. Michael’s is trying to change that. In April 
St. Michael’s joined the American Talent Initiative, 
promising to help recruit and enroll more low income 
students. 68 selective colleges with high graduation 
rates have been chosen to be part of the initiative. The 
colleges are each promising to give the maximum finan- 


cial aid, which St. Michael’s is hoping to do through 


fundraising. 

Fundraising in the past few years has fallen short, 
but St. Michael’s hired in August 2016 a new vice pres- 
ident for institutional advancement, Richard Daniel, 
to move the college forward. “We are really tracking 
to meet and exceed our goal,” Daniel said, of the 20 
percent alumni participation goal this year. 

“The share of the population with a college degree 
by income at birth the gap is widening,” Bolduc said. 
“So, I’m delighted with this new program if it helps get 
more of the lower income individuals here because they 
are falling further behind while the higher quartile is 
pulling way ahead.” 

As a small private college there will also be possible 
changes in St. Michael’s future to become more afford- 
able for all families, especially when states like New 
York are offering free tuition to those making under a 


certain threshold. 

“We can’t continue to be as expensive as we are for fam- 
ilies,” Neuhauser said. “We have to figure out ways that 
can save families some money without changing who 
we are fundamentally.” 5 

‘The problems for higher education and for small 
liberal arts colleges are not going to go away anytime 
soon. Rebranding and making the school smaller are 
two ways St. Michael's is trying to be proactive, before 
it is too late.. 

“All problems are inherently very difficult to solve,” 
O’Meara said. “And it is very easy to look at one action 
that is part of a solution to problems and say that that 
action is just a terrible idea. I think it is important for 
everyone, the administration, the faculty, the students, 
the staff to remember that a college is a very, very com- 
plex ecosystem.” @ 
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By Abigail Bowie 
Arts Editor 

Another April 20th has come and 
gone. For some people it is just another 
day; however, for others it is a day to in- 
dulge in smoking cannabis. The reason- 
ing behind this specific date originates 
with a group of high school students 
in California in the 1970s, who called 
themselves “the Waldos,” according to 
CNN. Basically, The group found that 
4:20 p.m. was the perfect time to smoke 
cannabis. They were just getting home 
from school, and their parents were not 
home from work yet, so they had the 
freedom to do it. Then the number 420 
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This is not a school-sanctioned event, 
and people do receive tickets for pos- 
session. However, if they are under 21 
years of age, upon completion of a court 
diversion program available through 
Chittenden County, the tickets need not 
be paid. 

Cannabis is decriminalized in Ver- 
mont. This means persons over 21 years 
of age that are in possession of under an 
ounce of marijuana will only be fined 
$200 with no jail time. The fines vary 
by age and how much is in a person's 
possession. State legislators, however, are 





became a code for them in front of their 
parents. This later spread from these stu- 
dents into other parts of California and 
throughout pop culture, and we still use 
the reference today. 

In celebration of the cannabis holiday, 
hundreds of students gather at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on Redstone Campus 
to light up at 4:20 p.m. on April 20th. 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY ALANNA MORIARTY 
Unidentified student lighting a bowl at the View on Sunday. 


working to fully legalize the possession of 
marijuana. 

Senators Jeanette White (D-Wind- 
ham) and Dick Sears (D-Bennington) 
plan to push for marijuana legalization 
during the 2017 sessions. Last year the 
bill passed the senate but it did not pass 
the house. However, there are high hopes 
for it to pass the House The bill allows 


Nn 


High Hopes: 


What state level marijuana 
© legalization means for SMC 





for the possession of up to an ounce of 


marijuana and the cultivation of two ma- 


ture plants and four seedlings. In 2017, 
the bill has passed the state Senate. The 
bill is currently before the House Com- 
mittee on Human Services, and is said to 
appear before the full House sometime 
this week before the sessions at Montpe- 
lier come to an end. 

The burning question here is: what 
would happen to the rules on marijua- 
na here at St. Michael’s if the bill goes 
through? The Defender has found the 
answer. 

“It’s not based on what St. Michael’s 
wants to do,” said Doug Babcock, direc- 
tor of Public Safety. “The issue is with 
the federal government. They have not 
changed the law; [marijuana] is illegal. 
We as an institution receive federal 
money and we cannot defy federal law 
because we receive that federal money.” 

The federal money that is received 
goes toward financial aid for students. 
So, if the state of Vermont legalizes the 
possession of marijuana, it will still 
remain illegal on campus. 

President John Neuhauser is also 
worried about cannabis on campus from 
a developmental health standpoint. 

“I’ve gone to seminars...and frankly 
they changed my mind. It made me real 
nervous about cannabis on two levels,” 
Neuhauser said. “The variability and 
potency is alarming. It is not like it was 
thirty years ago when it was uniform and 
relatively weak. The potency can differ 
on three orders of magnitude.” 

In these seminars, Neuhauser learned 
not only how cannabis has changed over 
the years but how it affects the young 
people's’ minds. 

“They now believe that in higher dos- 
es, it’s very addictive,” Neuhauser said. 
“They also believe that it not only slows 
the development of the prefrontal cortex, 
but in some individuals, mostly males, 
stops it. So they said until we learn more 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY ALANNA MORIARTY 


Unidentified person smoking marijuana. 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY LIAM RADEMACHER 
Unidentified student lighting a bong 


about this, this is really scary because 

it could be legal and it doesn’t seem to 
have this effect on people beyond the age 
of 26 or 27, therefore I would be very 
nervous about it.” 

These findings are important to keep 
in mind for educators on college cam- 
puses in states where marijuana is being 
legalized. 

“Tf the federal government changed 
we would comply with the law,” Babcock 
said. “We have to go with whatever the 
strictest law is. If they changed their 
position, or in some way made cannabis 
more permissible, it would be up to the 
institution at that point--and without 
having an actual law it is hard to say 
what would happen.” @ 
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PHOTO BY LINDSEY GARLAND 


Tuesday, Ordina Smailhodzic (left) sits with her mother, Sanka Smailhodzic (right), in St. Eddie’s Lounge, St. Michael’s College. 


kichoes of the past: 


How one family’s escape from tragedy mirrors modern crises 


By Kelsey Bode 
Print Executive Editor 


Any regular of Cafe Cheray knows Sanka Smailhodzic. You can recognize her by her 
motherly smile, friendly disposition, and light, warm Bosnian accent. 

What you probably don’t know is that Sanka was once a refugee and that her fam- 
ily narrowly escaped the ethnic cleansing of Bosnian Muslims in the mid 1990s. 

Things began to turn violent in Yugoslavia after the death of President Josip Broz 
Tito. More than ten years later, Croatia and Serbia declared independence from 
Yugoslavia. The following year, Bosnia and Herzegovina declared independence. 
Serbians within Bosnia then attacked the capital of Bosnia, Sarajevo, and so began 
a series of conflicts between the Serbians, Croatians, and Bosnians, a civil war that 
lasted until 1995. 

The ethnic cleansing of Bosnian Muslims at the time is compared by some histori- 
ans to the genocide of World War II. 

On a recent afternoon, after her day’s work at the Cafe, Sanka Smailhodzic and 
her daughter Ordina, a behavioral specialist at the Howard Center in Burlington, sat 
down to talk with a reporter about their journey from their country of origin to one 
that was foreign to them. Ordina was just seven when she, her mother, brother, and 
paternal grandmother were forced to flee Bosnia and enter the world of refugees. 

For the Smailhodzic family, life was good in Yugoslavia before the war. It was a 
communist country, but one where, at least for the Smailhodzic’s as a middle-class 
family, everything seemed to be in place. 

“It sounds funny when you say ‘we lived in a very nice communist country, 
right?” said Ordina. “But there was universal healthcare, everybody had a home, 
everybody had paid vacation and family leave. It didn’t feel like an oppressed country 


or a country that was controlled by the “dictator.” For people from my mom's genera- 
tion, life was pretty good.” 

“We really had a nice life-- we had houses, cars, the kids would play like all kids 
play,” Sanka said, nodding in agreement. “We didn’t believe it when the war started 
going on.” E 

Asa seven year old, Ordina didn’t recognize the signs of war until they literally 
reached her school yard. 

“April 2, 1992, we were all in school in Stolac, the city where we are from,” Ordi- 
na said. “We had a huge statue of the president at the time in front of our building. I 
don’t know if they were Serbian forces that came and bombed the statue while all the 
kids were in school. It was chaos. I was in art class, and all the windows came crash- 
ing down. My brother was in third grade so he was on a floor above me. There were 
men with guns drawn on the trees around the building, the teacher was in complete 
panic, and all the parents must have heard because all of these trucks came to evacu- 
ate us out of the building. But my brother and I wouldn't leave until we found each 
other and we kept missing each other in the hallways. Finally we were able to find 
each other and go outside and our parents were there.” 

Still, there was hope that this violence wasn't becoming their new reality. 

“The following day all the parents had their kids go back to school because every- 
body was convinced that this war is not going to happen,” Ordina said. “After that 
day we never went back to school again and things really started ticking up.” 

Even as the statue outside Ordina’s school was bombed and war began to become 
more and more of a reality for the Bosniaks, it didn’t seem real. Only a handful of 
days after the bombing incident, Sanka’s husband and a few other men made a plan 
to get the women and children out of their town. The plan was that the women and 
children would sleep in all black, with their shoes on, and be ready to make their 
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their escape late at night. Sanka, still in 
disbelief that this was happening in her 
homeland, dressed herself and her children 
in pajamas for a typical night of sleep. Her 
husband had them change. Sanka and her 
children then traveled up a mountain to a 
neighboring town, in the dark, to get on 
trucks and travel to safety. 

Still thinking that all of this couldn't be 
happening, Sanka turned around and lead 
her children home. Her husband, shocked 
to see them return, escorted them back 
up the mountain and to the neighboring 
town, insisting they leave for safety while 
he stayed behind to join Croatian forces 
and fight. 

It was only when Sanka heard gunshots 
and bombs going off as she and her chil- 
dren were loaded into trucks and taken 
away from their home that she knew. 

Sanka’s husband fought alongside Cro- 
atians, yet these were the very people who 





. : capital cities 
eventually rounded him and other Muslim ae 
Bosnians up and put them into concentra- : Serbia and Montenegro 
tion camps. == = (FR Yugoslavia) 
Most of those Croatian soldiers were TorrRories controlled by 
our next door neighbors and people that we} Serb forces (1992-1995) 


knew and people that, when we go back, 
we still see everyday on the street,” Ordina 
said. “So he was basically captured by his 
friends, co workers, neighbors, not just my 


Dad but hundreds of thousands of men.” 

Approximately 100,000 people died PHOTO ON RIGHT BY LINDSEY GARLAND 
in the war, and it’s believed that about 
80 percent of the fatalities were Bosniaks (On right) Tuesday, Ordina Smailhodzic 


di he tint (left) sits with her mother, Sanka Smail- 
according to the United States Holocaust hodzic (right), in St. Eddie's Lounge, St. 


Museum. Michael’s College. 
Sanka, her children, and her husband’s 


mother had escaped to Croatia before the 

brunt of the war. They didn’t know if her 

husband was alive, if he was still fighting in the army, or if he was in a concentration 
camp. One evening Sanka was watching the evening news and saw her husband’s 
face in a group of people rescued by the Red Cross from a concentration camp. Her 
children and her husband’s father didn’t even recognize the man on the screen. 

Tensions between Croatians and Bosnians had risen dramatically, and it was an 
incredibly dangerous journey for Sanka to visit her husband where the Red Cross 
had taken him to rehabilitate his health. Her mother-in-law was worried her grand- 
children would end up parentless. 

Sanka traveled on a boat to the island her husband was on, surrounded by men in 
Croatian army uniforms. She was terrified for her life. 

“As soon as I boarded the ferry, my mother in law came to mind,” Sanka said. 
“About 300 Croatian Soldiers were on the ferry, all headed to Mostar/ Hercegovina 
to fight the Bosnian Army. I found a seat on the floor and pulled all my bags near me 
and tried to blend in as much as possible. I remember thinking this is going to be a 
long ferry ride. It was an all night journey. 

“T told myself not to speak to anyone in the fear that the soldiers would recognize 
I was Bosnian and kill me. In the Balkans it’s easy to tell what region/country you are 

- from by your accent. 

Eventually Sanka realized a few men were watching her, and she pretended to 

sleep. They approached her asking, “are you Remzo’s wife?” 
Remzo is Sanka’s husbands’ name. 

“T about threw up when they said this,” Sanka said. “I thought they were going to 
kill me.” : 

It turned out they were fellow Bosnians who had once worked with Remzo, only 
dressed in Croatian uniforms as a disguise for their own safety. Sanka made it safely 
to her destination and was able to see her husband. 

“He couldn't believe that I made it all the way to him,” said Sanka. “It was the 


saddest and happiest moment.” 


@memn internationally recognized borders 


ABOVE MAP COURTESY OF WIKIMEDIA — 
COMMONS 


SEE ECHOES, PAGE 10 
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P Owe! Merger: Career office combines forces with alumni relations 


By Lance Reynolds 
News and Sports Editor 


As she always does in the spring, Ingrid Peterson, 
director of career development at St. Michael’s College, 
finds herself making sure she is updated on seniors’ 
plans for life after college. Ironically, cardboard boxes 
also fill her office space in anticipation for the next 
chapter of career development’s future. 

In a three-tiered initiative, Peterson and the staff 
of the Office of Career Development will move across 
the street to Pomerleau Hall to merge with Alumni 
Relations and focus on life after college, which will aim 
to draw alumni back to St. Michael’s to interact with 
current students much more closely than ever before. 

“Our goal is that when students first come here, 
they start having conversations about what it means to 
have a career, what it means to pick a profession,” said 
Angela Irvine, chair of the strategic planning commit- 
tee and Director of Foundation Relations. 

Life After College will work closely with academic 
departments on campus to find alumni in a specific 
field of study who desire to become mentors for current 
students, in essence creating ‘career communities.’ 
Peterson said she will be partnered with a staff worker 
in the alumni office, and their focus will be on stu- 
dents who are interested in alumni who are in business, 
finance, accounting, and entrepreneurship. Other 
partnerships between the Life After College office and 
the academic departments will focus on other student 
pursuits. 

Director of Alumni Relations Angela Armour 99 
said she has long sensed that a merger between Alumni 
Relations and Career Development would be helpful 
to students. She said that the events put on by her staff, 
including the academic symposium, have turned into 
more network-based receptions, where students meet 
up with alumni for networking, expanding their 
professional network, and looking for leads on 
jobs. 

“This is how alumni want to give back to the 
college .... giving their time, giving their talent, 
giving their expertise, and advice,” Armour said. 


Student mentorship 

Life After College will also foster student-to-stu- 
dent interaction. Juniors and seniors will have the 
opportunity to guide first-year and sophomore 
students with the decision-making of picking 
majors and what they want to pursue in their lives. 
Once those juniors and seniors graduate, they will 
continue to have the opportunity to work with 
their mentees, Peterson said. 

“If those students can create internships with 
these alumni or business partners in the commu- 
nity that’s going to make them that much more 
marketable when they leave here,” Peterson said. 


Certification 

Life After College will also be offering certifi- 
cate-based programs in areas that are not normally 
taught in the St. Michael’s curriculum, such as project 
management. Alumni may serve as the faculty or as the 
mentors for students’ experiences and projects. _ 

Irvine said she has focused on three areas of critical 
skills for life after college. The first area looks at com- 
petencies for college to career, the second focuses on 
internships and jobs that allow students to apply class- 
room learning in a real world experience. The third area 
looks at the soft skills gap, collaboration and teamwork 
sills, and adaptability. 

“Regardless of what your major is or what career 
path you decide to take, you will leave here knowing 
that you have your content (material you learn in tra- 
ditional classroom-based settings), but you have these 
other skills as well, which set you apart,” Irvine said. 


Real work on campus 

A second strategic initiative researched and de- 
veloped by the strategic planning committee is for 
students to gain real work experience on campus, with 
a 10-hour per week work experience, Irvine said. 

Currently, there are roughly 550 student-workers 

through the work-study program, but the strategic 
planning team’s hope is for more students to have the 
opportunity to work on campus. The President’s Cab- 
inet is currently looking at budgets and total number 
of students, Irvine said. As 26 staff workers will be 
departing the college by the end of the 2017-18 school 
year with voluntary separation packages, Irvine said 
she believes that some students may be able to pick 
up tasks that are not going to be filled with full-time 


replacement workers. 


A part of the work placement will require students to 
do activities that help to identify their interests and 
personality types and how those might fit into various 
careers, including the Myers Briggs inventory program 
and Where To Start If You Don't Know Where To Start 
program, Irvine said. 

Irvine said that the marketing and communication 
office wants to develop a business featuring student-run 
projects and content-management. 

“I’m really excited because you have to do these 
things in real jobs,” Irvine said. “It introduces students 


early to career services and alumni relations.” 


Co-op experiences 

The third strategic initiative created is for students 
to be able to have a full-time, paid job during a semes- 
ter, according to Irvine. 

The college will be looking to develop co-op experi- 
ences similar to Northeastern University although not 
requiring students to study for a fifth academic year, 
Irvine said. St. Michael’s students will be given some 
credit for their co-op experience and will likely have to 
take a few courses either during the summer or online 
in order to graduate on time. 

Irvine said that a lot of the academic departments 
already have experience-related requirements to gradu- 
ate, but the college is looking to expand the options to 
being available for all of the departments. ® 
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Renee Davitt, Director of the Office of Career Development, helps Hannah Foote ‘17 
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Behind the drunken curtain: 


a peek at Act | 


By Jonathan Norton 
Opinion Editor 


For most people on campus, Act 1 exists 
as a sort of enigma; a purgatory-like 
place where those who had too much 

to drink must stay and suffer for flying 
too close to the sun. We watch as some 
of our friends are taken away there and 
return the following morning with hazy 
recollections of the whole experience. To 
get some more solid, behind-the-scenes 
information, The Defender spoke with 
the Director of Public Safety, Douglas 
Babcock. 

“Act | is a detox facility for hous- 
ing incapacitated individuals, normally 
under the influence of alcohol,” Babcock 
said. It’s an extension of the Howard 
Center, which provides a bridge program 
for those in need of counseling before 
entering rehab. Although we mostly hear 
about St. Michael’s students getting sent 
there, it serves all of Chittenden County, 
not just students from institutions of 
higher education. While most people are 
sent there for alcohol-related reasons, Act 
1 also receives people incapacitated by 
other drugs. 

So what's the purpose of sending 
people to Act 1? According to Director 
Babcock, “We try to keep people on 
campus, but we must keep people safe. 
We send people who are medically un- 

safe or we think is a danger to themselves 
~ or others, or if there’s no one willing to 
sober buddy them.” 

It all comes down to the current state 
and behavior of the student. If a student 
is acting belligerent or if Public Safety 
believes there’s a high chance they may 
harm themselves, another student, or 
cause property damage, then that student 
will get sent to Act 1. Occasionally, 
students get sent to Act 1 simply because 
there’s no one available to sober buddy 
them. A sober buddy must not be drunk 
and be willing to look after the person 
for the night, which can be difficult to 
arrange on days like P-Day where a large 
population of students are consuming 
alcohol. 

Contrary to popular belief, Public 
Safety isn’t responsible for transporting 


people to Act 1; that’s done by the Col- 
chester Police Department. There also 
isn't any specific blood alcohol content 
(BAC) that one must have in order to be 
sent there. “We're aware that different 
people handle alcohol differently,” Bab- 
cock said, “Someone who's an experi- 
enced drinker won't be as drunk off the 
same amount of alcohol as someone who 
doesn’t drink regularly.” 

Sean, a student who asked that his 
last name not be used, said the night he 
was sent to Act 1 he had consumed over 
eight beers, blacked out, and passed out 
on a couch outside of the 100’s town- 
houses. An acquaintance saw him and 
decided to call an ambulance, and he was 
transported to the hospital. Sean recalled 
regaining consciousness inside of the 
ambulance and thinking to himself, “Ah, 
shit.” 

There wasn't enough room in the 
hospital for him to stay overnight, and 
so he was taken by the police to Act 1, 
which is located at the corner of North 
Winooski Avenue and Pearl Street. Sur- 
prisingly, Sean said it was nothing like 
a typical drunk tank or holding cell. He 
had his own room with a cot in it, some- 
what similar to a single on campus, and 
was free to walk down the hall to use the 
bathroom. The staff and everyone there 
were incredibly nice and understanding. 
The following day, Sean had to wait until 
he blew below a .02 BAC before being 
released. 

Because of the amnesty policy on 
campus, Sean didn’t get in trouble with 
the school after being released. Howev- 
er, he was responsible for completing a 
court diversion program for Chittenden 
County, in which he had to pay a fine 
and meet with an alcohol counselor. Sean 
said that he believes that Act 1 is general- 
ly a good thing. 

“Tm glad someone was looking out for 
me, even if I didn’t like the end result,” 
he said. 

Babcock said Act 1 offers a critical 
tool for keeping students safe, “Act 1 is 
not a punishment. It’s only for instances 
when you or the community is unsafe.” 
He said that it’s a preferable alternative 
to being sent to the Chittenden Regional 
Correctional Facility, which sometimes 


happens if Act 1 is full. @ 
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Sanka (left) sits beside her daughter Ordina (right) on Tuesday. 


When Sanka was reconnected with her husband again, after he'd been in a concentra- 
tion camp for months, he'd lost some 50 pounds and was almost unrecognizable. 

“When I was looking at him it was like he was dead and came out from six feet 
under the ground,” Sanka said. “I thought I knew him when I saw him, but [I re- 
member] thinking, I don’t know him.” 

He had lost so much weight that he was severely malnourished, which allowed 
him to be one of a limited number of men removed from the camp by the Red Cross, 
who could only remove individuals with a severe medical need from the camp at the 
time. 

“My Dad talks a little bit about the concentration camp but not a lot,” Ordina 
said. “In three weeks he didn’t have any water or food, and then you were kind of just 
beaten whenever they felt like to do that. They were eventually allowed to have some 
food and they would give you boiling hot water. If you didn’t drink it all you would 
get beaten. So you would have skin just like coming off of your face because it’s like 
boiling hot water. But you take what you can get to survive.” 

The perspective of what exactly happened during the war is different for many 
Bosnians, Croatians, and Serbians, something Sanka and Ordina were quick to point 
out. : 

“This is a matter of perspective,” Ordina said. “If you ask somebody who was 
Croatian they might have a different perspective of what happened, but in our par- 
ticular town, the goal that everybody feels like was trying to be accomplished was to 
ethnically cleanse [the area] from Bosniaks [Bosnian Muslims] and to make that part 
of Croatia.” 

According to Ordina, the three mosques in her hometown were bulldozed, street 
names were changed and homes were invaded in an effort to remove traces of Bos- 
nian Muslims. 


The Smailhodzic Family Today 


The Smailhodzic family has been making return trips to Bosnia for years now, and 
although the war is over, the tensions amongst people are still present. Most recently 
Sanka returned to care for her father who waa ill. 

“Today there is basically a lot of segregation,” Ordina said. “They [Croatians] have 
their students go to school in the morning, and the Bosnian students go to school 
in the afternoon. They say that they speak Croatian, where we say that it’s Bosnian. 

A lot of the political offices that are held are by the Croatians, and one was head of 
the concentration camp that a lot of my family members were in. A lot of the local 
people will say it’s still war for them. We might not be fighting with guns but you're 
fighting with all this propaganda that’s against you and you dont really have the 
means to do anything about it.” 


Yet for the Bosniaks, according to Sanka and Ordina, many still are hopeful. 


“I’m proud of the people over there,” Sanka said. 

“For me it’s kind of the simple ways of living, people are just happy with what 
they have,” Ordina said. “We're all here and everybody's safe and I’m sure they have 
their moments at night or whenever those moments come up of war and tragedy but 
you could never tell when you see them walking down the street.” 

After Sanka’s husband was taken in by the Red Cross, he went through an ap- 
proximately six month application process to move with his family to the United 
States. They were taken in by a Christian church in Essex Junction, Vt. Having barely 
escaped the ethnic cleansing being spearheaded by Christians in their home country, 
the irony of being aided by Christians was not lost on the Smailhodzics. 

“There were still very fresh wounds for my Dad to take the leap of faith and say, 
no, not everybody is like this,” Ordina said of her father. “Let me understand, let me 
sit at church. We used to take English classes at the church here, and people would 
come and help us, and there was no problem and there was ability for all of us to 
exist . For them to have their religious holidays and their views, and us to have ours. 
I think that starts with understanding, and to differentiate that there's lots of bad 
people out there, but there’s lots of good people in this world.” 

The United States took in 169,000 Bosnian refugees during the time of the Yu- 
goslavian civil war according to Aljazeera America. In 2015, there were 21.3 million 
refugees across the globe. In 2016 the UN Refugee Agency had information about 
4.9 million Syrian refugees globally. 

The executive order President Trump signed on Jan. 27 decreased the number of 
refugees that would enter the United States in fiscal 2017 to 50,000 and put a hold 
on the entrance of any Syrian refugees into the country. Since Trump's inauguration 
and the travel ban disallowing Syrian refugees from entering the country, refugees 
who had applied for asylum are waiting in refugee camps. 

Of the current Syrian refugee crisis in light of her own experience, Sanka said “I 
see the United States as loving and caring, but I see some people are not welcome 
anymore.” 

“If you think about the process to come into the United States legally, it is one of 
the hardest immigration processes to get through,” Ordina said. 


“They were eventually allowed to have some 
food and they would give you boiling hot wa- 
ter. If you didn’t drink it all you would get 
beaten. So you would have skin just coming 
off of your face. But you take what you can 


get to survive. 
-Ordina Smailhodzic 


Today it takes between a year and a half and two years for a refugee to make it 
through the screening process in order to enter the United States. 

For Sanka and Ordina, they felt problems both in Bosnia and across the world 
would be helped if people simply researched these issues of contention and spoke to 
people directly involved. 

“Taking the opportunity to get to know people and put your differences aside is 
the best way to cope,” Ordina said. 

For Sanka, she’s simply thankful for her family’s safety and happiness. 

“I would really like to send a message to all the young people here-- you have to 
be thankful,” Sanka said. “You're waking up every morning having a warm shower, 
warm house, you can have breakfast. A million, million kids around the world don’t 
have it. It’s really important to be thankful.” 

“Unfortunately today, there are many stories like ours and even worse ones,” 
Sanka said. “We hope this story helps others gain perspective on the current climate 
regarding refugees. No one wakes up one day and decides to leave the only home 
they knew and move across the world, where they don’t speak the language, under- 
stand the culture, etc. But everyone deserves a safe, healthy, and nurturing environ- 
ment.” @ 
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On journalism, The Defender, 


and the truth 


This is the third semester I’ve been 
on the The Defender staff. This class 
is known for being demanding (an 
understatement), but when I recently 
interviewed Sanka Smailhodzic and her 
daughter Ordina, a mother and daughter 
who came to the United States as refu- 
~ gees of the Bosnian war, I was reminded 
why I have returned to The Defender for 
a third semester. 

At a time when the media is more 
disliked than ever, politically and socially, 
nationally and locally, why return to 
such a challenging, somewhat unpopular 
class? 

I love it. I love connecting with the 
community on a personal level through 
my articles, I love learning from and 
working with my fellow editors, and I 


love getting to tell people’s stories. 

There is something uniquely special 
about connecting with people the way 
journalists can. Most people don't get to 
talk to sources or know their stories or 
learn about our community every day 
the way journalists do. There’s always a 
phone in our hands distracting us, work 
to do, somewhere else to be. 

This interview gave me insight into 
experiences that most of our readers can- 
not imagine—the world of refugees and 
living through a horrific war made more 
horrible by ethnic cleansing—and the 
world of accomplished women, strong 
women, kind people, a loving mother 
and daughter. Their experiences and 
insights led to.a story that will inform 


our community, and provide perspective 


In defense of 
experiential learning 


Maybe it’s nostalgia setting in for 
these last few weeks of school, but I 
cantt help reflecting on the experienc- 
es that meant so much to me and my 
friends here. And I’m worried, because 
the college’s newest interim curriculum 
changes have removed the experiential 
learning LSC that pushed us into those 
experiences. 

Yes, the experiential learning require- 
ment is something of a box to check off 
for some students, and it’s not integrated 
as well into other majors as my major, 
MJD. But my experiences that fit the 
EL requirement are the most powerful 
elements of my four years here. Two se- _ 
mesters with The Defender, study abroad 
to Morocco and three internships will 
define me going forward. 

Since The Defender has been opened 
up to non-MJD majors and minors, 
there have been lots of people who have 
participated and gotten to share in the 
crazy experience of producing a paper. 
This includes my freshman-year room- 
mate, our Arts Editor Abigail Bowie, ’17, 
who surprised me when she showed up 


to class that first week. She was appre- 
hensive at first, a Spanish major that just 
needed to get her experiential learning 
requirement over with to graduate. 

As the semester has worn on The 
Defender has grown on her, and she is an 
absolute asset to the team. With nothing 
but a need to check off one last LSC, 
Bowie found a class where she got to 
explore topics that were important to her 
through writing opinion columns, learn 
how to write for news and learn some 
new technical layout skills. 

This class also gave me the space 
to be a media producer. Seeing fresh 
Defenders come off the printing press is 
exhilarating. And consider study abroad 
and internships: Lots of my friends are 
science majors, which inevitably makes 
it harder to study abroad because of class 
schedules. If it wasn’t for the experiential 
learning requirement, my friend Julia 
Sheehan, ’17, would not have joined the 
Cuba trip. Like other friends who have 
gone abroad because they felt it was the 
best way to complete their experiential 
learning requirement, Julia came back 
different. This requirement teaches stu- 


on the refugee crisis today. 

It’s so rare that we focus all of our 
attention on a conversation with one 
person, and that we actually listen. It 
shouldn't be. 

Talking to Sanka and Ordina, I was 
reminded of how precious a source's 
trust is and what a privilege it was that 
they were sharing their story with me. 
Journalists work hard to establish levels 
of trust-- with interviewees and with 
readers. Seeing the public trust in jour- 
nalism continue to plummet is not only 
unsettling, it’s scary. When journalists do 
gain the trust they've worked so hard to 
cultivate, interviewees sometimes share 
their entire world with us. 

I wish more of our world was like 
that—based off of one-to-one connec- 


dents to communicate with all types of 
people outside the classroom. 

At the end of your college career you 
are expected to be able to go into the 
“real world.” How can we not integrate 
those experiences into what we learn 
here? It’s a changing world and expe- 
riences like study abroad, internships 
and doing research are what set students 
apart. I have been faced with ethical 
dilemmas while abroad and on campus 
that have taught me how to react, each 
time I learn more about myself and why 
what I do is important. That’s what I’m 
taking with me. Hopefully, other stu- 
dents have have learned the same thing 
in their choosen tracks through experien- 
tial learning. 

If only every student was inspired 
from day one to seek out these experienc- 
es. Requirements are not the best solu- 
tion to the problem, but if that’s the way 
that we get nudged along, an experiential 
learning requirement is—and should 
remain—a fundamental part of the St. 
Michael’s curriculum. ® 


MADELINE HUGHES 
ONLINE EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email mhughes3@mail.smcvt.edu for 


information on the contribution process. 





tions and listening for the sake of true 
understanding, instead of information 
bubbles, trolls on social media, and gen- 
eral ignorance. 

At its essence, Sanka and Ordina’s 
message was exactly that -- if we all 
listened more and got to know more 
people outside of our social spheres, 
maybe our world would be a better place 
and would begin to heal from the 


numerous and varied places we hurt. @ 


KELSEY BODE 
PRINT EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email kbode@mail.smcvt.edu for infor- 


mation on the contribution process. 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michaels Col- 
lege, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a foundation 
of integrity. We represent the pulse 
of our campus by facilitating a fo- 


rum for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking conversation. 
Through in-depth reporting, accurate 
storytelling and exceptional visuals, 
The Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to our 
diverse audience. 





CORRECTION: In “Fallout from the 
buyout,” (April 13, 2017) we incorrectly 
stated that St. Michael’s College had 
formed a contingent with local colleges. 
In fact, the college has formed a con- 
sortium with Champlain College and 
Middlebury College to address various 
responsibilities in light of the departure 
of 26 staff workers by the end of the 
2017-18 academic school year. Removal 
of snow, as mentioned in the earlier arti- 
cle, is not one of the collaborations to be 
undertaken between the schools. 
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jenn_urbie Good 
things that happened | 
today: 1) it was so 
wonderfully warm out 
2) i won my first con- 
test & as a prize | was 
awarded a sleek Po- 
laroid (thanks to SMC 
Photo Club, u the 
best) 3) my cheeks 
hurt from smiling too 
much 4) this view 
reminded me of why 
| chose St. Mike’s two 
years ago — all in alll, 
today was absolutely 
electric 
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sead_jams Earth Fest was fun buuut... We gotchu with 
3 campus appearances in 3 days! THURSDAY opening 
for @thesleeplessknights, SATURDAY is none other than 
P Day wherewe'll be playing on the 3s field and in a 

townhouse. g 
See you alll 
there. 
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getting my butt kicked on bouncy 
castles - happy pday 2017 
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vibes only 
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Come out and 
support our love- 
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jill_kahn Happy to have marched for science with my pals on this 
gray (but beautiful) Earth Day 


maddy_dobeckil12 if anyone finds 
the flamingo or my backpack Imk 
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A green canvas: using art to inspire 
~~ BR 


environmental act 
By Liam Rademacher 


Photo Editor 


The spring semester of my first year, I 
took Drawing 1, the introduction to my 
future as an art major, on North Campus 
in Sloane Hall. For the start of my com- 


mute, I boarded the fabled North Shuttle 


from Ryan to the rear of Sloane, and after _ 


three hours of drawing class, I exited the 
front of the building to wait for either the 
shuttle or the city bus-- whichever came 
first. As I stood on the sidewalk waiting 
for my ride, art portfolio gripped in my 
charcoal-painted fingers, I would some- 
times look over my shoulder and note 
Sloane’s array of gardens decorating the 
front and side of the building. The bus 
would generally come before I would get 
the chance to explore the gardens, and 
I would return back to main campus. 

A year later, I now stand in one of these 
gardens, rake in hand. In Eco & Environ- 
mental Art, the charcoal or graphite along 





my fingers is replaced with dirt, and the 
rake holds place for my portfolio. Today, 
a classmate and I are tending to the gar- 
den by raking leaf mulch across its area. 
In Eco & Environmental Art, our proj- 
ects consist of mostly collaboration-based 
pieces that aim to either raise awareness 
towards an aspect of our environment, or 
actively create a positive impact in an en- 
vironmental space. The course provides an 
intersection between activism and the arts; 
not only do we have to aim for our proj- 
ect to have an impact, but we also have to 
carefully design our projects in order to get 
the aesthetic we are going for. The projects 
are all environmentally-driven, but vary in 
topic, from pollinator decline to lake pol- 
lution. Throughout the semester, I’ve had 
the opportunity to explore topics that stray 
from the conventional art course, yet still 
apply an artist’s perspective to these topics. 
The Spring 2017 Eco Art class’ 
projects will be on display on campus 
throughout the end of the semester. 
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As spring greens the campus, conversations grow around the topics of sus- 
tainability and environmental research in our community. The following four 
_ stories offer a glimpse into efforts quiet and bold. 






The No Mow Zone is a project by Allison Fischang, 18, Kevin Olsen, 18, 
John Burgess, 18, Hannah O’Brien, ‘18, and Liam Rademacher, ‘17 of the 
Spring 2017 Eco & Environmental class. The project aims to create an 
unmowed space on campus for habitat rehabilitation. By allowing the 
natural vegetation to grow, the site assists in water remediation, erosion 
control, and provides a space for the native wildlife. 
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Story and Photos by Jack Conway Rr actl 
Multimedia/Photography Editor 


When Graham Kaigle ‘18 first came to St. Michael’s 
College he had wild dreams of becoming an environmen- 
talist. He’s the kind of person who takes note of how long 
you leave your car running outside of a building — he 
might ask you to turn it off. The earth means something 
to Kaigle, who grew up on a farm in Shelburne with 
views of the sun setting behind the Adirondack Moun- 


tains. 


Graham and his older brother Drew, who studied 
physical medicine at the University of Vermont, put a 
large majority of their free time towards maintaining the 
orchard, but explain the weather can be an obstacle in a 
project like this. “Planting is just dependent on weather 
so that we don’t get our excavator stuck,” said Kaigle. The 
two brothers began planning their project earlier this fall 
and took action as soon as spring rolled around the cor- 
ner. Graham is enrolled at St. Michael’s College working 
for his degree in environmental studies, a program which 
focuses on the humanities as well as the social and natural 
sciences revolving around our existent environment. He 
admits his education and background knowledge on the 
topic has helped him with expanding his family’s array of 


fresh produce. 


“My parents and I bought around 50 trees for our 
first orchard and then some more trees to grow for our 
Christmas tree lot. Before we got any of that though we 
already had a small garden with raised beds for a variety 
of naturally produced veggies that we have grown for the 
past 16 years of living on the property,” Kaigle responded 
when asked about his environmental background. Al- 
though Kaigle is focused on his current project, of plant- 
ing an orchard, he doesn't hesitate to keep his eyes on the 
future, “We have a conventional dairy farmer haying the 
field currently, but we are setting another five acres aside 
out there to be cover cropped and turned into an orchard 
eventually,” said the 21-year-old environmentalist from 


Shelburne. 


Q: How do you spend a normal day on 
the farm? 


A: Typically during the growing season is 
when we spend the most time tending to 
the garden. We have to weed daily, harvest 
every few days, and attend to any other 
farm tasks that may arise. Now that we 
have planted an orchard we will need to 
tend that almost weekly but day to day 
tasks typically vary in how much we have 
to do. Like this weekend we spent the past 
two days planting around 30 trees. 


Q: What drove you towards starting your 


own orchard? 


A: I am really passionate about agriculture 
and education so I wanted to look into 
starting my own farm. Since my parents 
have a fair portion of land I thought this 
would be a great way to start and would 
be a good leverage point for me to enter 
into agriculture and eventually agricultural 
education. 





Q: Do you consider this work, or is this 
something you do as a passion? 


A: When I work for Trillium Hill Farm in 
Hinesburg I somewhat consider it work be- 
cause it’s not my farm but at the end of the 
day I absolutely would say it is my ultimate 
passion because I enjoy working. 


Q: How has the environment in Vermont 
shaped you as an environmentalist? 


A: Vermont is an incredibly unique place 
when it comes to local’s attachment to the 
environment. I find that living here having 
given me a really unique perspective and 
relationship with the environment because 
I am surrounded by a population that is 
rooted in the outdoors. I love this place and 
it has certainly had an impact on me as an 
environmentalist. 
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Q: Do you see this trend of sustainabili- 
ty and activism rising in America? 


A; I think that agriculture and environ- 
mental activism are going to ramp up more 
than ever under the current presidential 
administration. People feel the need to 
stand up for what they believe in and that 
is a powerful trend. The environment is a 
powerful part of activism in general because 
we all utilize its resources in some way so 
why shouldn't we be good stewards of this 
world? Aren't we a part of it like every other 
living creature? 


Q: What are your hopes for the future? 


A: My hopes for the future are to have a 
highly successful and sustainable farm on 
this property that I hope to one day share 
with my family as it continues to grow. I 
hope to be an agricultural activist who lives 
and breathes the very message that I seek to 
preach. @ 
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Top: Graham Kaigle 18 tarts up 
his tractor early Thursday after- 
noon, April 27. 


Center: Graham Kaigle tends to 
his farm before sunset. 


Bottom Left: Kaigle kicks the dirt 
off his boots before ending his work 
for the day. 


Bottom Right: A budding tree in 
the Kaigle’s Orchard in Shelburne. 
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By Sara Haney 
Staff Writer 
: 
Within the last week, St. Michael’s College 
_ became the 23rd school certified as a bee pollina- 
‘ tor campus. The college is tasked with creating a 
_ sustainable bee pollinator habitat plan, providing 
~ educational opportunities about pollinators for the 
_ campus community and public, as well as apply for 
_ bee pollinator status every year. 
“More than one-quarter of the bumble bee spe- 
" cies in northeastern North America have vanished 
_ or seriously declined,” according to the Vermont 
_ Center for Ecostudies, yet bees are essential to our 
_ ecosystem. 
One in three bites of food we eat is courte- 

sy of insect pollination, and yet, pollinators are 

becoming extinct according to Bee City USA, a 

nonprofit organization that was created in order 

to help “galvanize communities to sustain 

pollinators.” Founder 
and director of Bee 
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Hive 


City USA, Phyllis Stiles, decided to do something 
about it. 

With the cooperation of college and university 
campuses around the country, Bee-City has devel- 
oped sustainable campus pollinator habitats. 

On a scale of one-to-ten, bees are a 15 said 
Kristyn Achilich, a professor of environmental 
studies and Coordinator for the Organic Garden 
and Permaculture Site. “They are indicator species 
in terms of the health of our environment, you can 
physically count and measure them as a barometer 
for climate change and environmental activity,” 
Achilich said. 

“We sort of colloquially refer to pollinators as 
bees and then bees as bees, but there’s hundreds of 
different species of bees that we don't often consid- 
er that are so important in pollination,” Achilich 
said. The benefits of becoming a pollinator campus 
will allow students and faculty to learn more about 
pollinators because the Bee Campus USA commit- 
tee is tasked with putting on educational events for 

the campus and public. 
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Shelby Kemp, ’20, an environmental science 
major, worked all year on getting the college 
certified to be a bee pollinator campus as her work 
study under Heather Lynch, the sustainability 
coordinator. When her work study first started, 
Kemp did not know what she would be doing, but 
was thrilled when it was something relevant to her 
major. 

“A lot of my friends are more afraid of bees 
then anything,” Kemp said. “They don’t really fully 
grasp their full importance and how much we rely 
on them.” She said the most important aspect of 
being a pollinator campus is raising awareness 
about pollinator species and their importance. 

Students will also be able to get involved by 
helping at the pollinator gardens that will be set 
up at the permaculture site, the organic garden, 
and eventually, the word garden. There will also be 
events that are in the works. Come fall time, the 
incoming first year class will not be the only new 
residents welcomed into St. Michael’s hive. ® 
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By Lance Reynolds 
News and Sports Editor 


Since he was a child, Peter Hope has 
been intrigued by amphibians, birds, 
insects, frogs, and all the other organisms 
that reside in the forest. 

“I have been worried about global 
warming since I was eight years old 
when I would read about it in my weekly 
reader.” 

Students who have taken his Intro to 
Ecology and Evolution course are all too 
aware that Hope still carries that passion 
for nature and the great outdoors with 
him today. 

He remembers the sadness he felt 
when a magnolia tree near the St. Mi- 
chael’s post office was cut down before 
Dion was constructed. He knows where 
the first flowers of the spring can be 
found -- this year, he discovered tiny, 
little mustards growing above the septic 
tank near the library on March 1. 

Hope can often be found 
walking around campus with his camera 
and taking notes in his journal on the 
organisms and different species that 
inhabit the St. Michael’s grounds. 

He sat down to talk about spring in 
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Peter Hope explores the woods around 
St. Michael’s College 
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Vermont, his love for nature, the current 
state of climate change, and his thoughts 
on the future of the environment. 


Q: How does spring in Vermont com- 
pare to other areas in the country? 

A: It’s short because when it warms 
up, it takes a long time getting here, and 
usually goes quick, and then we're in the 
summer with 70s and warmth. I love 
the period before the trees totally leaf 
out, and we get more life on the forest 
floor - that’s when the forest floor is the 
most abundant, and it’s one of the things 
that really turned me on to becoming 
a botanist with the amazing variety of 
spring flowers on the forest floor. I love 
Vermont, and I love the changing of the 
seasons, but I wish we had a little bit 
longer, drawn out spring. 


Q: I have heard that you have a journal 
that you record information in. What 
kinds of information do you record? 

A: We actually had a magnolia tree 
near the post office that they cut down 
when they up the Dion Student Center 
that I kept track of showing how the 
temperatures kept getting warmer. I 
kept track of it since 2001, and it’s range 
from 2001-2008 was only from 17th 
of April to the 28th, which was only 11 
days when the first flowers came. We 
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had a really warm 2010, and it was 12 
days earlier than it ever had been. Then, 
two years later, we had an abnormally 
warm March and it was 14 days warmer 
than this one, which is a total of 26 days 
earlier than the original range. 


Q: Are there any spots on campus that 
you like to explore? 

A: I keep track of the silver maples 
behind the library when I go to the 
fitness center three times a week. It hasn't 
changed that much. I would go over to 
[the magnolia tree] every day. 


Q: What are some other things that 
you do when you observe nature? 

A: I keep track of when the birds 
come back, the migration of birds. The 
first official day of spring is when I hear 
peepers, wood frogs, and amphibians. I 
keep track in my field notes the flowers 
and note if it’s way earlier or not. 


Q: What are some other changes that 
occur in the spring that most are not 
aware about? 

’ A: The number of birds are down. A 
recent study came out in Vermont that 
estimates that the bird populations in 
about 25 years have decreased over 14 
percent. Climate change is probably a 
big part of it. Also, human population 
growth and fragmentation of forests. 


Q: How do you exactly define climate 
change? 

A: Climate change is a better term 
than global warming because most places 
are getting warmer, but some of the real- 
ly problematic things are the changes in 
climate. For instance, if an area we count 
on for growing food, like California, that 
doesn’t get any rain or snow and doesn't 
get any water, that will have a huge 
impact on humans. There's 
climate change that’s man-made and the 
climate change that’s been going on ever 
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A spider clings to a blooming flower. 


since the planet’s been here. The climate 
change I’m worried about is what most 
scientists believe humans are adding and 
contributing to the current change in 
temperatures. 


Q: Are you frightened for the future? 

A: We are going to lose a lot of spe- 
cies, we are going to lose and change a 
lot of ecosystems, and I believe eventu- 
ally that it'll get so bad that deniers of it 
will say we have to do something about 
it. The sooner we do it the less we lose. 
That's one of the reasons why I didn't 
take the buyout. I want to keep teaching 
people who are business majors, 
economic majors, and all inter- 
disciplinary people to take a knowledge 
of climate change with them in their jobs 
for sustainable economic endeavors. 


Q: What can students do to make a 
difference? 

A: Students can become informed and 
stand up for what they believe in. 
GreenUp is great, they do a lot of things. 
Instead of Earth Day, they had an Earth 
Month in April with different outdoor 
themes. Students need to be consistent 
with their knowledge, so whatever 
decisions they make in their personal 
lives and work life is consistent with 
becoming a part of the solution. 
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New flowers bloom among decomposing 
leaf and plant matter. > 
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Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Features & Social Media Editor 


In late March we all received email 
notification of a sexual assault that 

- occurred on campus. As usual, we got 
barebones information--a date, a time, a 
general location and news about whether 
the assailant had been identified. It was 
important to have that news, but it also 
generated some fear because that was the 
last we heard about the assault. 

The next day, over an elegant brunch 
in the Green Mountain Dining Room, 
a few friends and I discussed the vague 
nature of notifications of this sort. Pro- 
tecting the identity of the person who 
reports being assaulted is crucial. But we 
need more information. Who attacked 
her? They may threaten others on cam- 
pus. If they are convicted, how do we 
know they will be removed, or at least 
not repeat the offense? 

Are we walking among rapists? If in- 
formation is power, why can’t the college 





_ give us a little more power in protecting 
_ ourselves from falling victim? 

We know that the survivor of a sexual 
assault is not to blame, the respondent is. 
Yet, in the case of repeat offenders, is the 
college at fault as well? 

We never learn whether the accused 
was convicted, whether the case pro- 
gressed to the police, and most certainly 
not who attacked. This approach leaves 
women feeling unsafe and unsettled. 
What if the next person they talk to at a 
party is the same rapist someone report- 
ed only a week before? It has happened, 
see “If only I had known,” below. 
Despite hopes of greater transparency 
through initiatives like the Bias Response 
Team and publication of Clery Reports, 
it feels as if the college continues to hide 
important information which students 
need to protect themselves. 

This January The New York Times 


referenced two studies of male students 
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who admitted to behaviors that met the 
definition of rape or attempted rape. In 
one study 63 percent admitted that they 
behaved that way more than once; in 
another study 25 percent admitted the 
same behavior. Repeat offenders are a 
frightening, but avoidable Beauty. 

How are students 
expected to protect 
themselves when 
they are not com- 
pletely informed 
about the com- 
pany they keep? 
If offenders knew 
people would find 
out about it, would 
they refrain? 

Sexual assaults 
handled at the college 
level become part of 
students’ academic 
records and 
remain cr \ 
confi- moe 
dential 
under The Family 
Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA). 
Unless a sexual assault 
is reported to local 
police, notifying the 
campus of who com- 
mitted sexual assault 





is legally equivalent 
to releasing some- 
one’s grades. 
Catherine 
Welch, a Title 
IX deputy at St. 
Michael’s, said 
that the college does 
everything in its power 
to walk alongside both 
students involved in re- 
ported incidents. Welch assured me that 
students who deserve to be dismissed 


will be dismissed. She also acknowledged 
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that because many assaults are never 
reported, “We know that we work with a 
very small percentage of [cases].” 
Welch stressed that while the admin- 
istration may not always be at liberty 
to disclose further information with 
students, they work tirelessly to ensure 
that the case comes to a close, 
if that is what the com- 
plainant would like. “If 
it comes to the level in 
which a person isn’t sus- 
pended or dismissed from 
the college, none of our 
conduct records are public 


records--just like we aren't 
publicizing what students 
are sent off to Act 1.” 
Welch said. 
OK, but I fail to see 
how drunk students being 
detained for throwing up in a 
Joyce gender-neutral bath- 
ieee room 
or 
getting 
a little too rowdy 
outside of the 300s, can 


compare to 
someone who 












has sexually 
assaulted 
another 
student's 
body. 
The 
small size of 
St. Mi- 
chael’s leads 
to an “everyone 
knows everything 
about everyone,” 
assumption, there- 
fore the fact that we have 
not heard of that many 
dismissals from the college is 
unsettling, especially in the wake of 14 
reported sexual assaults over the course 
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of 2013-2015. If they remain on cam- 
pus how can we be sure that they won't 
repeat their crime? 

Welch said that the college focuses on 
preventative education, providing events 
and opportunities for students to learn 
more about protecting themselves. She 
also emphasized that the college works 
closely with both students involved. 

Granted, revealing names would not 
solve all problems and doing so could 
cause other problems, including the pos- 
sibility of a “Salem Witch Hunt Effect,” 
in which people would be falsely, public- 
ly accused of sexual assault. Furthermore, 
the nature of sexual assaults are not 
always cut and dry. If the incident isn’t 
clearly concluded, the administration 
has even less ground to publicize who is 
involved. Also, revealing the identity of 
the respondent leads to more of a risk 
of revealing the complainant. “I don't 
feel the need to protect the people who 
do those things, but I do feel a need to 
protect the people they do those things 
to,” one friend told me. 

We get it--names will never be 
revealed. The next time an alert about a 
sexual assault comes to our email, all we 
can do is have faith in the notion that 
the college will dismiss someone if need 
be, and in the event that they do not, 
they truly “walk alongside,” both stu- 
dents to be sure that they understand the 
situation. “When one of these reports 
comes in I am spending hours, tens and 
tens of hours, like 80 hours, working on 
these cases, making sure students feel 
supported, and never ever ever sweep- 
ing anything under the rug. That's how 
things happen here at St. Mike’s, making 
sure that we're never writing anything 
off, we're investigating things fully, and 
trying to be really upfront with students 
in saying ‘here’s what we can do,” Welch 
said. 

Aside from faith that the situation 
will be thoroughly handled, we too must 
take a preventative approach--actually 
paying attention to the education initia- 
tives provided for us, and continuing to 
watch our own, and our friends backs. @ 


‘If only I had known 


If you asked 10 year old me what I thought 

_my first kiss would be like, I would have an- 

eda somewhere along the lines of “like a 

ert fairytale princess meeting her happily ever after.” 

Mg It had been something I looked forward to 
_ sharing with someone I loved very much who 

a loved me the same. 

pl: Ifyou then told 10 year old me my first kiss 

ae Eeould be stolen by a guy who felt entitled to my 

body Iwould be confused. _ 
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If you then told 10 year old me this wasn't 
the first time he had felt entitled to a woman’s 


_ body, you would taken all oxygen from my 


lungs. 

How could I not have known? 

How could I not have known he had forced 
a woman before, and been to the review board 
before? How could I not have known? But how 
could I have known? No one ever told us. No 
one ever told me. 

Why didn’t you tell eyes me back in 
January that he had done this before? 

If 1 had known, I would never have let myself 
be alone with him. He never would have stolen 
my first kiss, touched my entire body or made 


me touch him, all unwillingly. 

If only I had known. 

_ Ifonly I had known, I wouldn't feel dirty 

and used, tossed around like an insentient doll. 

If only I had known, I wouldn't be incessant- 
ly replaying the events of that day in my head to 
find where I could have prevented it, the same as 
how I did when I didn't sleep a wink that night 
while he slept soundly. 

And, if only you had told me, I could have 
saved that kiss I had long hoped for for someone 
I loved, who loved me back. 


Submitted by a student from the class of ‘18, who 
asked that her name be withheld. 
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So you think you 


By Raichle Farrelly 


English language teachers can attest 
to the fact that teaching English as an 


additional language (EAL) is not some- 


thing that you do well simply because 
you speak English. Sure, we all know 
that one person--a friend, a cousin-- who 
stepped off the plane in a non-English 
speaking country and landed a job teach- 
ing English simply for being a native 
speaker. But as long as they have even a 
little self-awareness, I’m sure they would 
attest to wishing they had been better 
prepared for the responsibility at hand. 
Those of us who spent years earning 
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Fifty TESOL professionals gathered at the first annual Student Conference o 


a Bachelor’s, Master's and even a PhD in Teaching, on April 8 


TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages) and/or Linguis- 
tics would be happy to complicate the 
narrative for you. In a 2007 brief from 
TESOL International, the board of di- 
rectors noted that “TESOL is a unique, 
multifaceted academic discipline and 
profession, encompassing aspects of the- 
oretical and applied linguistics, second 
language acquisition, sociolinguistics, 
language pedagogy and methodology, 
literacy development, curriculum and 
materials development, assessment and 
cross-cultural communication.” They 
added that a terminal degree for teaching 
positions in English as a second, foreign 
or additional language is a Master’s de- 
gree in TESOL. 

Perhaps, then, you can imagine how 
we TESOL professionals might get our 


hackles up when people assume anyone 
can do our job or that all we do is cut 
colored paper strips, watch movies in 
class, and play games like Bingo and 
Memory. We'll likely smile, but know 
that asking us to prepare an undergrad 
to work with English Language Learning 
students (ELLs) in one meeting is simply 
not possible--nor is it fair. 

As a second language teacher educa- 
tor, my concerns run deep and touch on 
issues of educational equity. People learn 
English for countless reasons; some do 
so out of necessity (e.g., refugee and im- 
migrant background populations), some 
do so out of desire or curiosity (e.g., to 
access media in English), some do so 
because globalization demands it (i.e., 


_ English is the Lingua Franca of the world 


today)--and the list goes on. Regardless 
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n Language 
of why people decide to learn English (or 
any subject for that matter), they deserve 
high quality instruction delivered by a 
trained professional. For me, it’s another 
aspect of social justice and thus I’ve de- 
voted my life and career to professional- 
izing the field of TESOL through teacher 
education. 

In an effort to contribute to the 
field, we publish, we present, we provide 
workshops, we serve in leadership roles, 
and we mentor other TESOL profes- 
sionals. This year, on April 8, the MA 
TESOL Program at St. Michael’s College 
contributed to the cause by hosting the 
first annual Student Conference on Lan- 
guage Teaching. This event, organized by 
students in the MA TESOL Program, 
brought 50 TESOL professionals togeth- 
er to grapple with challenges in our field, 


Standing together for our rights 


By Dan Ramos 


Dear returning St. Michael’s Students, 
Since the election, activism has in- 
creased dramatically across the country. 
We're seeing record numbers of people at 
events like the Women’s March, Science 
March, and the Climate Change March. 
Now is time for the St. Mike’s commu- 
nity to take a stand and be part of this 
change. Social movements are powered 
by people, and you can be those people. 
Last summer I had volunteered on 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota with MOVE. We became 
close with many of the Lakota people 
who lived on the reservation. I returned 
at the end of the summer when the Da- 
kota Access Pipeline (DAPL) was starting 
to gain media attention. After speaking 
with some of the Lakota people on the 
reservation, I realized that the little I 
knew about the DAPL was not enough 
and that I was capable of doing more. 
One of the Lakota people spoke about 
standing in protest of the DAPL while 
knowing how at any moment that the 
police officers in front them might de- 


cide to shoot. Knowing that the Lakota 
people were risking their lives to fight for 
something they passionately believed in 
made me think about what I could do. 


“These were Native 
Americans who 
were peacefully 

protesting so that 
they could keep 
their own land.” 


The pipeline is 1,172 miles long and 
runs through Bakken and the Three 
Forks areas. This pipeline runs through 
Native American land and sacred 
grounds. Beyond those offenses the 
pipeline will also further the use of fossil 
fuels and has also-raised concerns about 
contamination of the drinking water of 
many of the Lakota people. During the 
construction of the DAPL, our govern- 
ment gassed and beat its own citizens. 


These were Native Americans who were 
peacefully protesting so that they could 
keep their own land. 

I spoke to people I had met on the 
reservation and also tried to read any 
piece of news I could find. I reached out 
to other people on campus and talked to 
them about what we could do to make 
an impact. We were able to consistently 
show up to rallies and protests that sup- 
ported the Native American people and 
the fight for their rights. On November 
15, a group of us participated in a day 
of action to show solidarity with Na- 
tive Americans at Standing Rock. Over 
140 people gathered in Essex Junction 
outside the US Army Corps of Engineers 
and held up our signs in silence. We 
were able to send a clear message that we 
were supporting the Native Americans at 
Standing Rock. Our presence for just a 
few hours made a huge statement. 

We also educated more people about 
what was happening with the DAPL. 
We contacted the Student Association 
and created a presentation on the DAPL 
for one of their SA meetings. Earlier this 
year the DAPL was completed. We may 


p 


to share innovations from our practice, 
and most importantly - to network and 
build professional relationships. Among 
those in attendance were graduate stu- 
dents, K-12 educators, higher education 
faculty, and educational consultants. 
Attendees came from Vermont and sur- 
rounding states. Among the presenters 
were some of our MA TESOL students, 
including Sophia Chen from China and 
Francis Manga from the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, as well as local edu- 
cators and TESOL leaders, such as Beth 
Evans from Burlington High School and 
Sarah Forbes from JFK Elementary. 

As an anchor institution for one 
of the most diverse communities in 
Vermont, St. Michael’s College has a 
responsibility to be engaged in the com- 
munity in a way that benefits all those 
involved--students and educators. Given 
the high number of ELLs in our neigh- 
boring communities, we see our work as 
TESOL professionals to be paramount 
to mutually beneficial partnerships and 
experiences. In our commitment to 
ensuring this work is done with integrity 
and value, we welcome conversations 
about the field, about our practice, and 
about opportunities for being involved 
in ways that honor the richness that our 
ELLs bring to our community and our 
classrooms. So you think you can teach? 


I think so too. Let’s talk about it.@ 


Raichle Farrelly is an assistant professor of 
Applied Linguistics 


not have been able to stop the comple- 
tion of the pipeline, but we were able 

to spread more knowledge about the 
struggles Native Americans were facing 
and how we could support them. It was 
important work. 

As we've seen after this past election, 
we can't take all our rights for granted. 
We will have to stand for our beliefs in 
order to make them a reality in our life. 
You need to see the opportunities you 
have and how to take them. So where 
do you start? Figure out what causesiare 
important to you. Make yourself more 
aware of what needs to be done to sup- 
port these causes. Be proactive in finding 
out how you can contribute. It does not 
require you to give up all your time and 
resources, but only requires that you are 
engaged and contribute where you can. 
Sign an online petition. Help provide 
transportation to a rally. Create an event 
or do a presentation to educate people. 
It’s not hard to do the small things that 
will lead to a larger change. @ 


Dan Ramos ’7 is the vice president of the 
Student Association 
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‘The Queen City commuting conundrum 


Faculty and staff want to walk and bike to work more. But with a large proportion of rural 
commuters, how can we reshape the commuting landscape to promote sustainability? 


By Manuela Yeboah 


Contributing Writer 


In the book Happy City, Charles 
Montgomery asserts that we can’t fully 
understand how cities affect our hap- 
piness without considering how it feels 
to move through them. Our senior 
seminar class wanted to know: what does 
commuting in the Burlington metro 
area feel like? . 

To do this, we created a survey to 
evaluate the commuting experience of 
faculty and staff at St. Michael’s. Our 
analyses suggest that although most 
people were not highly dissatisfied with 
their transit experiences, there are many 
ways that the average commute can 
become more sustainable. 

We found that the vast majority 
(92 percent) of survey respondents use 
their own automobile to get to work. 
Although many of these people live in 
rural areas (43 percent) that necessitate 
vehicle travel, most would prefer to bike 
or walk (Figure 1). Others do not travel 
on foot or bike because of barriers such 
as weather and distance. One partici- 
pant commented “I would bike more 
often, but coming from Winooski Rt. 15 
is not safe for bikers! And the sidewalks 
are horrible in the winter.” 

Montgomery also discusses in Happy 
City how emotional driving experiences 
can be. Drivers can feel more in charge 
of their lives than public transit users. 
But commuters that drive during rush 
hour typically experience very high levels 
of stress—sometimes even more so than 
a fighter pilot. That kind of stress can 
take a toll on personal health. From 
Montgomery’s analysis, it is also clear 
that longer commutes start to degrade 
the social fabric of family life. With less 
time at home, people put less energy 
and trust into their communities. In 
contrast, people that walk and ride their 
bikes tend to feel more energetic and 
upbeat—potentially “happier”. It ap- 
pears that St. Michael’s faculty and staff 
recognize the benefits of walking and 
biking — at least subliminally, based on 
the fact that most would prefer to walk 
or bike to work. 

For our respondents, the majority 
(67 percent) did not believe their com- 
mute negatively affected their family life. 
Instead, some of our respondents clearly 


enjoy aspects of their drive. Many of 
our respondents love listening to NPR, 
or observing the beautiful Vermont 
landscape. Others use the commute 

to re-frame their minds and enjoy the 


‘scenery. One participant said “I enjoy 


the scenery and the alone time to think,” 

and another said they valued “time to 

mentally prepare for the day.” 

Many of our respondents see traffic 
as a prominent issue, but were not likely 
to participate in carpooling (Figure 2). 
Perhaps logistical constraints account 
for the unwillingness of respondents to 
engage in carpooling. Indeed, car- 
pooling systems are underutilized in 
Vermont, where only 10.7 percent of its 
commuters carpool. Europeans enjoy 
much higher rates of carpooling than 
Americans do. Over one million people 
carpool in Europe, and Germany has 
the highest adoption rate. In contrast 
to Europe, urban sprawl in the U.S. and 
highly subsidized gas prices disincentiv- 
ize carpooling. 

In order to “shape our city” as Mont- 
gomery suggests, there needs to be a 
willingness from the community to do 
so. If we educate commuters, they may 
begin to see how small changes in behav- 
ior can make big impacts on quality of 
life. Of course, the willingness to make 
changes means sacrificing certain things 
and re-shaping the way we live. 

Is the St. Michael’s community ready 
to make those sacrifices for the sustain- 
ability of our future? I hope so. For 
those of you that are reluctant, here are 
some tips. These are small, but man- 
ageable changes that could be applied to 
your commute: 

* Carpool at least once per week, 
new apps like “Poolmyride” make 
carpooling easier than ever. 

¢ Work from home when you can. 

¢ If you live within 2 miles of work, 
walk to work at least once per week. 

* Carpool to your child’s daycare. 

* Utilize public transport more. The 
more people utilize our public trans- 
port, the greater incentive the city 
will have to invest in it. 

Be more conscious of your carbon 
footprint—if you cannot reduce the 
footprint of your daily commute, find 
other ways to reduce your carbon foot- 
print here. @ 





ideal mode of transportation 


@ walking 
- @ bicycle 
© personal ” 
automobile 
@ train 


@ bus 





@ another means. 





FIGURE 1 
Yeboah’s graph showing the ideal mode of transportation based on 90 survey responses 
from the St. Michael’s faculty and staff in 2017. 





FIGURE 2 


Yeboah’s graph showing the responses to survey question to assess likelihood of partici- 
pating in a carpooling system. 


Manuela Yeboah is a senior Environmental Science and Biology major who is also 
co-president of Martin Luther King Jr. Society. This piece was edited by Farrah 
Fatemi, assistant professor of Environmental Studies, and orginally appeared in the 
blog sustainablecites.2017 
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. Dancing to my drum: 
a thank you letter 

















Spring 2017 Akoma poses for a final picture during class 


By Emma Rippe 
Video/Multimedia Editor 


This is my last week of classes. Over the past 
four years I have taken economics, statistics, 
Christianity, and all the required difficult cours- 
es but last semester I chose something a little 
different. And I want to thank my professor. 

African drumming provided a much needed 
break from all the other classes I had. It threw 
me into a new culture that I never experienced 
before and after one semester I wanted more. 

So I took the advanced class, Akoma. Re- 
cently, I was having a bad day. It was gloomy 
and rainy and I didn’t want to go to class at 





all. My friend Tess messaged me, “See you at 
African Drumming?” That motivated me to go 
to class. The music we studied was Ewe music 
from Western Africa and Haitian music, which 
mainly uses rhythmic percussion and dance and 
is played at funerals, for war calls, and to show 
prestige. 

That rainy day I danced and drummed my 
problems away. Moments of concentration - 
and focus on the drumming patterns or the 
dance movements, allowed me to get lost in the 
music and forget about everything around me. 
Throughout the semester this class has helped 
me through a lot; it gave me support that 
helped me through my other classes. 


A podcast by Angela McParland 
Visit defender.smevt.edu to listen 
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This class gave me a community and some- 
thing to look forward to on gloomy days. My 
professors, Josselyne Price and Koblavi Dogah, 
as well as our guest professor, Johnny De’Sco- 
ville, lit up the class. We worked hard while 
having a blast. 

This class made me smile even when I 
didn’t think I could smile during dark times. It 
gave me motivation throughout the past two 
semesters to try, to get me up and off my feet. 
It pushed me through the rough times and has 
given me a community to which I can return. I 
want to thank my professors for teaching me a 
new culture and helping me through the hard 
times. @ 


A personal account of | 
Hiroshima’s legacy 
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Paid or unpaid? 


‘The internship question 


By Ben Hoagland 
Staff Writer 


ollege students have 
undoubtedly heard it 
before; internships serve 
as valuable experiences 
for students to progress into their 
professional careers. For many stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s, internships are 
irreplaceable experiences filled with 
personal and professional develop- 
ment. But for others, internships can 
come at a financial cost, prohibiting 
students from taking them in the 
first place. 

In today’s job market, it is no sur- 
| prise that internship experience can 
be a deciding factor in hiring; howev- 
er, not all internships are viewed the 
same by employers. 

In 2014, a study by The National 
| Association of Colleges and Employ- 
ers (NACE) found 61 percent of 
graduating seniors across the country 
had participated in internships. Of 
those students, 46.5 percent of the 
internships were unpaid. 

In an additional study in 2016, 
the NACE concluded that the stu- 
dents who had taken paid internships 
were more likely to receive offers for 
full time employment than those who 
opted for unpaid internships. Paid 
internships for private, for profit 
business alone yielded a 72 percent 
job offer rate for full time employ- 
ment, while 43.9 percent of unpaid 
internships resulted in a job offer. 

Compensated and uncompensated 
internships in for-profit companies 
aren't the only ones with substantial 
differences in job offer rates. In fact, 
this trend is evident throughout the 
career spectrum, ranging from non- 
profit, to local and federal govern- 
ment internships as well. 

Meg Sealey, the internship coor- 
dinator at St. Michael’s, weighed in 
on internship options while offering 
guidance to students looking to take 
unpaid positions. “If the internship 
is unpaid, [students] should be really 
clear with the employer up front 
in terms of the number of hours 
they can commit to it,” Sealey said. 
“Have a number in mind. And let the 
employer know that they're going to 
have to work on top of that intern- 
ship.” 

According to Sealey, unpaid in- 
ternships require on average 12 hours 
of commitment each week. Unlike 
paid positions, these internships 


require students to spend a fraction 
of the time necessary at paid intern- 
ships. Although paid internships will 
likely provide a student with a better 
chance of landing a job after college, 
the time commitment they require 

is substantially larger than unpaid 
positions. 

In some instances, however, 
unpaid internships have evolved 
into paying positions. Emily Joyce, 

a sophomore at St. Michael’s study- 
ing biochemistry, has interned at the 
University of Vermont in the gradu- 
ate neuroscience research laboratory 
in recent months. Come June, Joyce 
will be joining her colleagues in the 
laboratory for full time, compensated 
work during the summer. The posi- 
tion comes after months of volunteer 
work by Joyce. Although the position 
does not provide academic credit, it 
has helped Joyce advance in her field 
and resulted in full-time work. 

For many students at St. Mi- 
chael’s, interning without compen- 
sation is a common financial chal- 
lenge. Although some internships 
may include temporary housing or 
food stipends, it is frequently up 
to the student to provide for them- 
selves financially while interning. 


mys 


ey 
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Sean Flynn, ’20, is in the process of 
applying for a summer internship as 
a camp counselor at Windells Acade- 
my, a popular ski camp. Unlike most 
internships, the position will include 
housing, food and a small living 
stipend. “I'd rather take less money 
for more experience” Flynn said. 
Although Windells will be paying 
Flynn less than his previous summer 
job, he sees the unique experience as 
worth the lack of pay. 

For the majority of students at St. 
Michael’s, internships are about expe- 
rience and accreditation, rather than 
compensation. Braden Kerwin, ’17, 
has been interning at the Mansfield 
House in Burlington (An organiza- 
tion since early February. Unlike Fly- 
nn’s position, Kerwin’s internship is 
entirely unpaid, and does not require 
full time commitment. According to 
Kerwin, the unpaid internship has 
been both a beneficial experience and 
a necessary one to fulfill the school’s 
experiential learning requirement — 
which was recently cut. 

For Kerwin, the internship is also 
more than a requirement for his ma- 


Zi 


jor. It is fulfilling his interest in the 
organization and field he’s interning 
in. The organization provides educa- 
tional and recreational activities for 
college students with learning dis- 
abilities. 

“A lot of the reason I jumped into 
this internship was because it was an 
area I wanted to learn more about 
and I felt very connected to this 
program,” Kerwin said. Regardless of 
the compensation and accreditation, 
Kerwin, like many other students, 
feels the experience of interning is 
worth the time and effort. 

According to Sealey, students’ 
experience is the number one goal 
while interning, while payment and 
benefits are secondary. For Kerwin, 
Joyce and many other students, 
internships yielded the best results 
when the students taking them had a 
genuine interest in the organization 
and area of study .@ 


Interested in an internship? 
If you're looking to develop your knowledge and experience, consider 
a semester or summer long internship. If you're looking to earn mon- 
_ey through an internship, the summer is often the best bet, but be 


prepared for a full time commitment. Many unpaid positions include 
benefits such as food, gas money and even seasons passes (for applica- 

_ ble internships) in order to sweeten the deal between the student and 
employer. To learn more about internships visit www.smcvt.edu/expe- 
rience/careers or visit Meg Sealey at Klein Hall. 








PHOTOS BY MADELINE HUGHES 


Alanna Moriarty, ’17, has an unpaid internship at Pride Center of Vermont. She often sorts data (top), but helps helps with other tasks 
around the office. This week Moriarty went through photo frames to present scilent auction prizes. 
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KNIGHT Horoscopes 


By Jon Norton 
Opinion Writer 
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Gemini, May 
21-June21: You 
might see a squir- 
rel today. Or you 
might not. 


Aries, March 21-April 
29: You will have a 


positive interaction 


with Rosemary. 





Libra, September 23- 
October 23: Wear a 
blue hat when you 
take your test and 
you will receive an 


87. 





Taurus , April 20 
- May 20: If you 
plan to order a 
pizza bagel from 
Einstein's, order 
two or be filled 


with regret. 





Scorpio, October 
23-November 22: 
A Taurus friend 
will ask to borrow 
your sour cream. If 
you oblige, you will 
never see it again. 





Sagittarius, Novem- 
ber 20- December 
21: Knowledge of the 
word “precarious” will 
prove invaluable. 


Cancer, June 
21-July 22: A 
homeless man on 
the bus will mis- 
take you for Mark 
Zuckerberg. 


Capricorn, December 
21-January 20: You 
will have a dream 
about elves and 
immediately forget it 
when you wake up. 





Leo, July 22- 

August 23: Some- 

one will sneeze a 

little bit too close 

to your personal 

space. - 


Aquarius, January 20- 
February 19: Listen to 
Smash Mouth’s “All Star” 
for extra power during 


the day. 





GRAWATE BLBES To” 


CRASRERRY LEMONADE 


Virgo, August 23- 
September 23: You 
will find a spider 


in your bathroom. 





Pisces, February 19- March 
21: A landscaper will ap- 
proach you and ask about 
your job prospects after 


college. 
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Senior class traditions hold strong in 2017 


As their undergraduate careers close, students embrace end-of-year rituals 


By Martin Villanueva 
Lifestyle & Entertainment Editor 


Senior Wedding 

During the early evening of Sunday, April 23, Brendan “Dunny” Don- 
ovan, 17, and Michaela “Mik” Horne, 17, were (fake) joined in a beauti- 
ful celebration of (un)Holy Matrimony. Connor Murray, ’17 acted as the 
officiant. The ceremony included vows, speeches by various members of the 
wedding party, and of course an after party. 

“T know it has been a long standing tradition. “Student made’ traditions 
are important because they hold a connection to all students and alumni 
who've participated in the in the past,” said Donovan. 


PHOTO BY LINDSEY 
GARLAND 





Sean Glasheen walk- 
ing down the run- 
way on the mound 
in the 200’s during 
the David Bowie 
Memorial Walk-Off 
on April 21. 
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Brendan Donovan ’17 (left) and Michaela Horne ‘17 exchange their vows with Connor Murray ’17 as 
officiant on April 23. 


The Walk-off 

On Friday, April 21, twenty three models walked across the Mound in the 200s, 
hoping to win the votes (and the hearts) of judges with their model-like struts. 
Costumes were bold, varied, and extremely revealing Brent Murray, ’17, emerged 
victorious in the Zoolander-inspired contest. Rachel Persson, 17, and Jessica Barnett, 
"17 organized the event. 








Gop ye sehr eel] PHOTO COURTESY OF 
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E Re Jeremy Heyner ‘16 
Senior Prom 


(left) and MegEllen 
On May 3rd, at the time of press, members of the Class of 2017 planned to Kimmett '16 pose 
parade into Alliot’s Green Mountain Dining Room for Senior Prom. Seniors, many together before 
5 et . : : : heading to Alliot for 
donning their high school prom attire, sit down together to enjoy one of their last ES Cae 
meals provided by the fine people at Sodexo. last spring 


“Tt’s traditional and it’s fun! It’s unique and special to St. Mike’s and speaks 
to our class camaraderie,” said Jennifer Toner, ‘17, who organized the event on Face- 


book. 


Derby Day 
This coming Saturday, April 6, many students will congregate on the 300s field 


dressed in their Sunday best to celebrate St. Michael’s annual iteration of the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Townhouses across campus take particular interest as their handpicked 
“horse” and jockey compete for bragging rights in a race across a makeshift course in 
the 300s field. 

“T really love the social aspect of Derby Day,” said Maddy Hansen °17. “Plus I 


bought a large purple hat on a whim about a month ago, and I'm realizing that Der- 





PHOTO BY SOPHIE ADAMS 


Marissa Ford ’19, Caleb Lothian ’17, Shawn Roseen ’18 and Lindsey Gar- ; : ne 
land ’17 leading the pack at the 2016 Derby Day. by Day will be the perfect time to wear it!”@ 





Faculty look forward to summer adventure 


By Martin Villanueva 
Lifestyle & Entertainment Editor 


Faculty summer plans are just as diverse and in- 


triguing as students’. Below are just a few examples of 





what faculty members do once the academic year ends, 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S 


Claudine Bedell, Associate Professor of Education, 
Director of Graduate Education 
For Bedell, the summer is just as busy as any oth- 


Lorrie Smith, Professor of English and American 
Studies, American Studies Program Director, English 
Department Chair 


er time of year. First she’s looking forward to seeing Fe fee aed cae HR cores, Srizhe welbornesoanen 
> 


her son graduate from St. Michael’s! 


As the Director of Graduate Education, “Lots of hushed ee Lee BEM este aca vate AP eae 
Nathaniel Lew, Department Chair, Associate Profes- teachers come in to take classes. Some are trying to Pe he P Y 


. . Native American sites on their way down to Albuquerque, 
sor of Fine Arts: Music get higher degrees, some get teaching licenses,” said ips 


Lew said he looks forward to the opportunity to Retell, ee ees ce aL ae 


Smith. “Jack and I have a minivan and a flat top bed for 
the back. We'll pull into some camp grounds and be good 
to go!” 





summer to embark on a cross-country road trip with her 





revisit personal research projects that have been put Bedell will organize a conference for educators 
on the backburner because of teaching loads, includ- 
ing working on editing unpublished works of English 


composer Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


in Vermont. She’s also presenting at a conference in 
June. 

“Also family time of course! I work all summer so 
we're looking forward to lots of day trips. We're right 
in between Montreal and Burlington, so there are 
lots of great potential day trips!” finished Bedell. 


Lew, who considers himself primarily a musicolo- 
gist, looks forward to tackling a “project that combines 





music editing, music scholarship, and actual composi- 
tion.” 

Lew also plans to together a concert of music 

2 | composed by former St. Michael’s professor Richard 
i Stoehr. Lew is also the director of the Counterpoint 
Vocal Ensemble, and he looks forward to their perfor- 
mances in July and late August. 
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Allison Kuklok, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Dr. Kuklok will be working on at least three academic 
papers as well as spending some free time with her cats 
and doing some outdoorsy things. The papers are on John 
Locke and Locke's understanding of natural kinds. 

In her free time this summer she says she will be “hang- 
ing out with my cats, watering my plants, making smooth- 
ies and salads, and filling my bird feeders.”® 


David Heroux, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


Heroux will be working with two students in 
the Chemistry Department as they research inorgan- 
ic matter and their chemical properties. “Basically 

rocks” said Heroux who will work with another 
Timothy Mackin, Instructor of English, Director of student on atomically porous materials that act as 





the Writing Program catalysts. 
Mackin said he isn’t sure exactly what he'll be doing Heroux’s own research involves biofuels.“Tll 
this summer, and that’s the way he likes it! He does obviously find some time to do some hiking and 


know that he will spend lots of time with his family and fishing too,” Heroux added. 
in the outdoors. He also plans to travel to destinations 
unknown. 
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By Nathan Terry 
News & Sports Editor 


With the spring sports seasons wind- 
ing down and many of the teams having 
played their final home games, let’s catch 
up on how each of the teams fared this 
season. 


Men’s Baseball 


The Saint Michael’s College baseball 
team entered the season with a young 
team and has showed promise for the 
coming years with a 3-23 record as of 
press time. “I’m really proud of how 
people are handling this year,” senior 
captain Steve Auger, ‘17 said. “We have 
had a better offensive year than last year, 
and everyone is still playing hard. Joe 
Robertson ’19 has had a fantastic year 
for the Purple Knights, hitting .308 on 
the season with a team leading 28 hits. 
With the majority of the players set to 
return for next season, the team will look 
to build off of this season for next year. 


Women’s Softball 


The softball team had a breakout year, 
as they finished just a single game out of 
the playoffs with a 12-20 record. “Spring 
training was when we really turned 
things around,” said senior captain Dan- 
ielle Barbato 17. “We changed our men- 
tality and stepped it up and have gotten 
better results.” The team had an impres- 
sive second half of the year, as they went 
8-4 in their final 12 games. Barbato led 
the team with five home runs while Torie 
Rathwell ’20 was very impressive as well, 
hitting a scorching .354 to lead the team 
and made 21 appearances in the circle. 


Men’s Lacrosse 


The men’s lacrosse team finished their 
season with a 2-10 record overall. Brian 
Loughlin 18 paced the offense with a 
team leading 16 goals and 14 assists. 
Goalie Matt Hanley ’18 had a strong 
season for the Purple Knights with 146 
saves in 12 starts. The Knights closed out 
the season with two close one goal losses. 
With all but three players returning for 
next season, the team will be ready to 
improve on this year’s performance. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


The women’s lacrosse team ended their 
season with a 4-10 record, culminating 
in a senior day victory over American 
International on the 29th. The team had 
multiple contributors on offense, with 
Paige MacKinnon ’17 and Alex Vincent 
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Taylor Wallace ‘17 runs past a St. Rose defender on Saturday. 


"19 each scoring 26 goals. Not to be out- 
done, Kealy Moyna ’18 led the team in 
points with 39. Goalie Grace Gunning 
made 129 saves over the course of the 
season in 12 starts. 


Men’s Tennis 


The men’s tennis team wrapped up its 
season with a 1-14 record. Matt Mosher 
°20 and captain Hayden Stewart 17 tied 
for the team lead in individual wins with 
three wins apiece. The duo of Patrick 
Dietz 17 and Ben Lambert ’17 led the 
team in doubles victories with two. With 
four seniors graduating, the team returns 
four players for next season. 


Director of Athletics Chris Kenny 
said he is proud of the level of commit- 
ment shown by all the athletes given 
the harsh weather and busy schedule 
this spring. “I loved how our athletes 
competed as hard as possible this spring. 
The competitiveness of the other leagues 


is very high, and we have a lot to work 
toward in the future.” @ 





PHOTO BY SHANNON WILSON 
Katie Terban ‘20 lays down a bunt against Bentley on Saturday 
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Preparing for life after sports: 


Alumni offer coaching tips on the next chapter 


By Angela Baldacci 
Staff Writer 


Whe knew that playing women’s ice 
hockey for St. Michael’s College would 
lead to hiking mountains, seeing the 
Grand Canyon, shooting a gun, and 
traveling across country? Olivia Collins, 
‘14, spent the last summer traveling 
the U.S. through an organization she is 
coaching for called Planet Hockey. The 
mission of her organization is to support 
academic achievement through athletics. 
Collins was able to meet a lot of other 
hockey players from different back- 
grounds and explore their passions. 

“Athletics have definitely opened up a 
lot of doors for me and have helped me 
meet a lot of great people,” Collins said. 
“There are so many benefits to partici- 
pating in sports. I can't imagine what my 
life would have been like without them.” 

It is no surprise that Collins, who has 
been playing hockey since she was 4, is 
continuing to incorporate her love for 
hockey in her post-graduation life. 

This is not the case for all stu- 
dent-athletes. Senior Michaela Horne, 
captain of the women’s soccer team for 
the past two-years, is planning on taking 
a break from her sport this summer. She 
will be living and working in Burling- 
ton at a shop downtown, but says that 
nothing will fill the space that soccer left 
in her life. 

Regardless of whether their sport 
is a presence in their life, members of the 
athletic community at Saint Michael’s 
believe that sports inevitably translate 
into various realms of life in the “real 
world.” And with graduation and cov- 
er-letter strategies rapidly approaching 
the horizon, the values and skills tied to 
being an athlete are more relevant now 
than ever. 

At a panel in the Hall of Fame room 
last Monday night, April 24, four Saint 
Michael’s College alumni offered advice 
and shared their experiences on entering 
the work field as a previous athlete. 

John Jordan, “87, Men’s Soccer Hall 
of Fame (2007) alumnus, explains how 
the concept of being on a team has 
significant applications in the work field. 
Jordan currently works as the senior 
vice president of sales and marketing for 
Marathon Health in Winooski. He says 
that relying on and enabling teammates 
is a learned skill that is prominent when 
students apply for jobs. Jordan emphasiz- 
es the importance of sensing compassion 


and empathy when hiring employees, 
which is something that results from 
working with and for a collaborative 
unit. 

Brad Harden, ‘10, was a two-time 
NCAA national championship qualifier 
on the Alpine Ski Team and is nowa — 
portfolio analyst for Goldman Sachs. 

He suggests that athletes have an advan- 
tage when it comes to hard work, time 
management, communication skills, and 
dedication. 

“Down time isn’t something youre 
too familiar with,” Harden said. “Other 
people need to find the motivation to 
keep going but for student-athletes it’s 
not much of a problem.” 

Nicole Adach, ’13, agrees. Previously 
a Saint Michael’s Women’s Basketball 
player and now a personal trainer in the 
Burlington area, Adach says that athletes 
excel in whatever industry they chose to 
pursue simply because they are used to 
not being satisfied with mediocre. 

“Constantly trying to achieve your 
best is something that employers and 
networkers admire and love... your skills 
as an athlete can be applied to every 
industry out there,” Adach said. 

However, strong work ethic and drive 
to succeed doesn’t imply consistent goals. 
“Your definition of success gets a little 
muddled as you get older,” Harden said. 
“Success isn’t a great big picture like it 
used to be but is more of a series of little 
victories.” 

The transition from college life to 
professional life can be hard. Carolyn 
Avery, current senior women’s ice hockey 
and field hockey player, says that her 
hockey coach, Chris Donovan, gets really 
emotional when it comes time for the 
senior players to leave. He finds it hard 
to go in the locker room on their last 
game, saying he doesn’t know the right 
words to say and needs time to process 
the transition. 

The transition from athlete to em- 
ployee can be equally as challenging. “It’s 
not necessarily an easy transition for all 
people but it’s also not necessarily hard 
either,” says Adach, emphasizing the role 
athletics plays in self-identity and shap- 
ing personality. 

Caroline Casper, “14, played field 
hockey and lacrosse at Saint Michael’s 
College. She continues to play field 
hockey once a week for a Boston sports 
club team, but says that her athletic 
career is most prominent in her work, 
which is on a trading floor for a bank in 


- are the most 


-ent skill 


Boston. Casper highlights how the sports 
regimen can feel familiar when applied 
to a concrete work schedule. 

“The everyday routine of being with 
my team and meeting our work goals 
and deadlines reminds me so much of 
being an athlete,” Casper said. “It is al- 
most the same as our day to day practice 
routine and then having a goal or drive 
to win in college.” 

Teamwork is arguably the most im- 
portant takeaway from being an athlete. 
Every representative for the panel and 
every student-athlete agreed that 
the lessons 
learned 




















from 
working 
together 
ability to 
communicate 
to a group 


applica- 
ble to the 
professional 
world. 

“The 
most import- 
ant takeaway 
from being on a 
team is that you 
really need to 
be adaptable. 
There are 
people of 
all differ- 


levels and 
person- 
alities... 
the more 
fun you 
have with 
getting 
to know 
people, 
the better 
chem- 
istry a 
team 
has,” 
Collins said. “When 
has good chemistry 
off the court, it goes 
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(olor Theory 


Photo Column by Lindsey Garland 
Managing Editor for Visuals & Design 


Eli Olson, ’17 chose to take Interactions with 
Color this spring because it gave him a chance to 
let his creative juices flow. “I haven't been able to 
make an art project like this since middle school, 
he said. 

The course, taught by Will Mentor, focuses on 
the different ways that color can be manipulated in 
order to make the viewer perceive different things. 
You can put a square of the same exact color on 
two different sheets of colored paper and the 
square’s hue will appear to change. 

For the final project students were allowed to 


‘create whatever they wanted, as long as they used 


the concepts that were learned over the semester 
and glued their work onto a piece of plywood that 
would serve as a sturdy background. 

Olson chose to take an unconventional route 
by gluing strips of colored paper into a grid that 
is protruding from the wooden surface. He isn't 
sure why he chose to do this, but he is happy with 
the work that he has produced. The fine attention 
to detail reminded him of when he used to make 
model airplanes. “As an environmental studies ma- 
jor it’s nice to spend some time in such a different 
classroom setting.”e 





The Art Of... is a recurring photo column for The Defender that features a different art form with each publication. 


Color Theory is the sixth of the series, a full gallery of images can be found at defender.smcvt.edu 
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